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Dr. ROOKE'S 
ANTI-LANGET 


All'who wish to preserve health 
and thus prolong life, should read 
Dr. Réoke’s Anti-Lancet, or Haixdy 
Guide'ito Domestic Medicine, which 
can be had GRATIS from any 
Chemist, or POST FREE from 
Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, England. 

Concerning this book, which con- 
tains 172 pages, the late eminent 
author, Sheridan Knowles, ob- 
served :—“ Jt will be an incalculable 


boon to every person who can read | 


and think.” 





ens 


COUGH ELIXI 


Is specially recommended by several emi- 
nent Physicians, and by Dr. ROOKE, 
Scarborough, England, Author of. the 
« Anti-Lancet.” 


It has been used with the most ‘signal 
success for Asthma, Bronchitis, Consump- 
tion, Coughs, Influenza, Consumptive 
Night Sweats, Spitting of Blood, Short- 
ness of Breath, and all Affections of the 


Throat and Chest. 


Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 
11s. each, by all respectable Chemists, 
and wholesale by J AMES M. CROSBY, 
Chemist, Scarborough, England. 


G2 Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize 
Treatise on ‘‘ DISEASES OF THE LUNGS 
AND AIR-VESSELS,”’ a copy of which can 


| be had Gratis of all Chemists. 





IN return for a ten-pound note, free and 
safe per post, oneof BENNETT’S LADY’S 
GOLD ATCHES, perfect for time, beauty, 
and workmanship, with keyless action, air 
tight, damp tight, and dust tight. 65, Cheap- 
side, London. Good chains at manufac- 
turers’ prices. P.O.O. John Bennett. 
nett ‘ ters for gentl , in gold, 30 to 40 gs.; 
ditto, in silver, 13 to 25 gs.; ditto, for ladies, with richly engraved gold cases 
and dials, from 20 to 708. 
“NNETT’S MODEL WATCH 
Is a combination of all the recent improvements for performance, taste, and 


economy, securing to the wearer the indispensable comfort of perfect time. 
In Silver, { Gold Cases. 


Bennett’s Keyless Half Chr 








or 
Horizontal Escapement, 
jewelled in 4, 6, or 8 holes. 
London-made Lever 
Escapement, jewelled in 
4, 6, 8, or 10 holes. 


BENNETT, 65 & 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


Guineas Guineas. 
gtos. 5 to 12. 


5 to 10. to to 20, 
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KEATING’S PERSIAN-INSECT 
DESTROYING POWDER. 


Kills BUGS. 
, FLEAS. 
» MOTHS. 
,» BLACK BEETLES. 


PRESERVES FURS AND WOOLLENS FROM MOTHS. 


. | ‘HIS Powder is unrivalled in destroying o1 every species of offensive Insect, 
and is perfectly harmless to the smallest animal or 
May be obtained from all Chemists, in Packets, 1s. po 2s. 6d. each, or free by post, 14 and 
33 Stamps, from THOMAS KEATING, 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 
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Cigarettes,.and all other forms for Smoking or /nhalation, 


GROWN 





AND PREPARED BY 








SAV JORYAND MOORE | 


143, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, and sold by them and all Chemists. 


CARSONS’ PAINT 


Patronised by the QUEEN and H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES 
Is extensively used for 


ALL KINDS OF OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicabie to 


WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND COMPO, 


2 cwt. Free to all Stations. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post-free. 


WALTER CARSON ANB SONS, 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C., 
And 21, BACHELOR’S WALK, DUBLIN. 
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po NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 
Fennings’ Children’s Powders prevent “<< 
CONVULSIONS. mm 


ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


<;_ FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS > 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 
Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender babe. = 
™ Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. thd. and 2s. 9d. (great saving), with full directions. 
loa Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct to Atrrep Frenninos, West Cowes, /.W. 
Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on 
Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a free copy. 


The MECHANICAL operation of Scaling Teeth Superseded. 
COPP, SON, & CO.’S 


PEERLESS VEGETABLE ANTISEPTIC 


DENTAL SCALING POWDER, 


Subtle and powerful, luxurious and aromatic, has established itself with unexampled rapidity a 
sine gua non of the toilet table. Going direct to the root of the disease, and eradicating the very 
germ of decay, it obviates, and has entirely 7 erseded the impairing and troublesome process 
of mechanical scaling. It acts beneficially on the enamel, irresistibly removes tartar, preserves, 
strengthens, and gives to teeth a dazzling peariy whiteness. Continued application absolutely 
insures to them a lasting, healthful, and health-giving vigour. Although not artificially scented, 
it imparts a delightful men to the breath. 

Examined oa recommended by Dr. Eason Witkinson, 96, Mosley Street, Manchester; and 
Dr. Henry Ramspotuam, 16, Park Place, 

Price 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 5s. each. 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS, or sent, it free, by the Inventor and Proprietor, 
EDMUND COPP, Dentist, 6, Waterloo Road, Manchester. 














In Preparation, 
A POPULAR EDITION, in One Vol., price 6s., of 


Mr. R. E. FRANCILLON’S 


OLYMPIA: A ROMANCE. 


Now ready at all Libraries, in Three Vols., 31s, 6d., 


A DOG AND HIS SHADOW. 


By R. E. FRANCILLON, 


A BOOK FOR THE ANGLING SEASON. 


WATERSIDE SKETCHES. 


A Book for Wanderers and Anglers. 


By W. SENIOR (“ RED SPINNER.”) 
In 1 Vol, fancy boards, 2s. ; in cloth, bevelled edges, extra gilt, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


London : GRANT & Co., Turnmill Street, E.C. 
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In building new Stables, or refitting old ones, it is a matter of the utmost importance to calect the 
internal iron fittings with very great care, giving ety attention to strength and durability as 


well as design. If the stable be judiciously fitted, the health, safety, and comfort of the horse is 
ensured so long as the building lasts. 


MUSGRAVE & Co. have given this subject many years’ careful consideration, resulting in a class 
of fittings very much superior to (while not more expensive thau) anything hitherto produced; and 
they have great pleasure in a that this superiority in their work is now so acknowledged that 
MUSGRAVE’S PATENT FITTINGS were selected in preference to all others for all the new 
stables that have been erected for their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales and Duke of Edin- 


burgh durin ng Oe last ten years. They have also been adopted by the principal nobility and gentry 
throughout the kingdom. 


The subjects of Drainage and Ventilation have been closely studied, and MUSGRAVE & Co. will 
be glad to furnish full particulars of their improved system on application. 

Priced Catalogues, copiously illustrated, containing a great amount of useful information on the 
above subject, will be forwarded on application to 


MUSGRAVE & Co., LIMITED, 


AWN STREET [RONWORKS AND CROMAC FOUNDRY, 
BELFAST. 


VOSE'S PATENT HYDROPULT. 


A PORTABLE FIRE ANNIHILATOR. 


The best article ever invented for watering gardens, &c., weighs but 8 lbs.,and will throw water 50 feet 


Loysel’s Patent Hydrostatic Tea and 
Coffee Percolators. 


These Urns are elegant in form, are the most efficient ones yet introduced, and effect a saving cf 
Sopercent. The 7tmes newspaper remarks :—“ ast Loysel’s hydrostatic machine for making tea or 
ee is justly considered as one of the most complete inventions of its kind.” 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE IRONMONGERS. 
Manufacturers—GRIFFITHS & BROWETT, Birmingham; 12, Moorgate 
Sireet, London; and 25, Boulevard Magenta, Paris. 


SULPHINE—This new and invaluable Medicine strikes at the root of 
numerous diseases, by destroying the vitality of the germs which enter our system, to- 
gether with the food we eat, the beverages we drink, and the air we breathe ; it prevents 
undue fermentation of the food in jthe stomach, and thereby cures flatulent in igestion 
and all their atte t ills. 

SULPHINE is also of the greatest service for the cure of Sore Throat and 
Bronchial Affections, for which it should be used as a gargle. 

SULPHINE i is the best application for Wounds and Skin Diseases, to which, 
after bathing with warm water, the Sulphine should be applied with a piece of soft tase 
or a sponge. 

SULPHINE i is not purgative in its action and its peculiar flavour is not un- 

palatable. 


SULPHINE is & prepared solely by the Proprietors, WILLIAM BAILEY 


N, whose signature is affixed to each bottle. 
SUPHINE: may be had of all Chemists, price 1s. and 2s. per bottle, and 


Wholesale of the Manufaciurers, WILLIAM BAILEY and SON, Chemical Works, 
Wolverhampton. 
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“The Epicure is the antithesis of the glutton; it is 
to the Epicure this book is addressed. He is simply the 
moderate cultivated man who knows what to eat and how to 
eat it.”—Fin Brc’s PREFACE. 


Che Rook of Menus. 


By FIN BEC, 


\UTHOR OF “THE EPICURE’S YEAR BOOK,” ‘‘THE CUPBOARD PAPERS,” ETC. 
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Among the Heads of Contents are :— 


FIN BEC’S INTRODUCTION. SHAKSPERE DINNERS. 
THE EPICURE’S ALMANACK. CEREMONIAL ENTERTAINMENTS, 














OF DINNERS AND DINNER GIVING. | CITY MENUS. 
THE WINE CELLAR. WHITEBAIT MENUS. 
ROYAL MENUS. MENUS FOR ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 






FIN BEC’S SCRAP BOOK. 





To all who dine not less than to all who give dinners Fin Bec’s Book OF 
MENUS will commend itself. It is a book for the talk of the Table, for the 
student and cultivator of refined good living, and for all who feel an interest in 
or cherish recollections of the great events of the Dining Season and famous 
and historic feasts in all parts of the world, Its “Epicure’s Almanack” is a 
calendar of the annals and literature of dining, interspersed with anecdotes and 
records of notable feasts and of the artists, professional and amateur, who have 
made the perfection of the service of the table the study of their lives. Its 
chapters on “ Dinners and Dinner Giving’? and on “The Wine Cellar” are 
full of the best knowledge and wisdom of the refined epicure. The Menus are 
selected from the tables of the most important banquets of the time, of which 
the following are a few examples :— 

The Dinner given by the Prefect of the Seine to the Lord Mayor of London; 
Banquet Hippophagique, Grand Hotel, Paris; Horse, Mule, and Donkey 
Banquet, Grand Hotel, Paris; Dinner given by the Emperor of Germany to the 
Emperors of Russia and Austria; Dinner given by the Prince de Carignan at 
the Pitti Palace, Florence, in honour of Michael Angelo; Dinner given to 
Madame Adelina Patti by Prince Dolgorouski; Paris Hunting Club Dinner ; 
Dinner given by Marshal MacMahon to the Czarewitch ; Grand Supper at the 
Inauguration of the Suez Canal; selected Royal Dinnets of Windsor Castle, 
Balmoral, Osborne, the Tuileries, Germany, Denmark, &c.; famous Shakspere 
Commemoration Dinner at Philadelphia; a large number of Menus of City 
Banquets given by the Sheriffs, the City Companies, and recent Lord Mayors, 
including Dinners to the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh; Corona- 
tion Banquet of the King and Queen of Prussia; Farewell Dinner to Charles 

Dickens, &c., &c. 
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A handsome volume, in cloth gilt, gilt edges, with coloured pictorial 
title-page, price 10s. 6d., postage 8d. 















LONDON GRANT & CO., TURNMILL STREET, E.C. 
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re OODALL’S WORLD-RENOWNED HOUSE- 
HOLD SPECIALITIES. 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 


b ORKSHIRE RELISH. 














GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 





R. HASSALL’S FOOD. 
A single trial solicited from those who have not yet tried these splendid preparations. 


GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


The best in the World. 
The cheapest, because the best: indispensable to every household; and an 
inestimable boon to housewives. Makes delicious puddings without eggs, Pastry 
without butter, and beautiful light Bread without yeast. 


Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 1d. Packets, 6d., 1s., 1s. 6d., am 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & Co., Leeds. 
YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The most delicious Sauce in the World. 
This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest viands palatable, and the 
daintiest dishes more delicious. To Chops, Steaks, Fish, &c/, it is incomparable. 
Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in Bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. each. 


* Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & Co., Leeds. 
y- GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 


The best, cheapest, and most agreeable Tonic yet introduced. The best remedy 
known for Indigestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, &c. Restores delicate 
invalids to health and vigour. 
Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c., at 1s., 18. 14d., 2s., and 2s. 3d. per bottle. 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & Co., Leeds. 


DR. HASSALL’S FOOD 
For Infants, Children, and Invalids. 


Dr. ArtHuR Hitt Hassatt, M.D., the inventor, recommends this as the best and most nourishing 
of all Infants’ and Invalids’ Foods which have hitherto been brought before the public. It contains 
every requisite for the full and healthy support and development of the human body, and is toa 
considerable extent self-digestive. Recommended by the Zancef¢ and Medical faculty, &c. Sold-by 
Druggists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., in Tins, 6d., 1s., 28., 38. 6d., 6s., 138., and 28s. each. 


Extract from the Lancet, February 20th, 1875.—‘‘ One of the best Foods that has yet been devised.” 
Extract from the Medical Press and Circular, April roth, 1875.—*‘ Like the twe most perfect types of 
Food, Milk and Bread, this Food contains all the necessary el ts for sust e and growth.” 
Extract from C. Estcourt, Public Food Analyst for Manchester.—“ Invaluable Food for Infants ,or 

prsons of delicate ower.” 
Extract from Alfred Hill, M.D., Medical Officer of Health, Birmingham.—“ A nutritious, readily 
digestible, and very a; ble Food, adapted for Infants, Children, and Invalids.” 
Extract from W. Trench, M.D., Medical Officer of Health, Liverpool.—‘‘ Your Food is a valuable 
addition to the dietetics of the sick room.” 
Extract from I. Campbell Brown, M.D., Public Food Analyst for Liverpool.—‘‘ Far more desirable 
as a Food for young children than the numerous starchy foods which are so much in use.’’ 
Kxtract from the British Medical Fournal.— It assimilates in its nutritive value closely to milk, 
the natural Food for Infants.” 
TESTIMONIAL. Padiham, April oth, 1875. 
Dear Sirs,—Be kind enough to send me two more boxes of Dr. Hassall’s Food; it has answered 
well for my child.—Y ours truly, J. G. B. 
Messrs. Goodall, Backhouse, & Co., Leeds. 
TESTIMONTAL. . Liverpool, April 20th, 1875. 
GEnTLEMEN,—It is with the greatest pleasure and titude that I bear testimony to the value of 
Dr. Hassall’s Food as being the most nutritious fe I ever used, and easy of — a thing of 
vital importance to an invalid like myself.—Yours sincerely, JOHN L. BEVAN. 
To 1, Backhouse, & Co., : 
ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
If you would have your children properly fed, use Dr. Hassall’s Food, and thereby protect them 
om the bad effects, amounting to starvation, by using foods devoid of all nutritive qualities. 




















A treatise Artuur Hitt Hassatt, M.D. Lond., the inventor, on the “ Alimentation of 
I ts, Children, and Invalids,” sent POST FREE on application to the 


Manufacturers: GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & Co., Leeds. 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE THROUGHOUT. 


OETZMANN & CO., 


67, 69, 71, 73,777, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 


Near Tottenham Court Road, London. 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, 


Drapery, Ironmongery, China, Glass, &c. 
A Descriptive Catalogue (the best Furnishing Guide extant) Post Free on application. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE §& ORMOLU, 


Kerosene, Moderator, and other Lamps for India and Home use. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 


Ezport and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON.—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM.—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad Street. 























TURKEY, INDIAN, AND PERSIAN 
CARPETS, 


Manufactured for and Imported by 


WATSON, BONTOR, & CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
AND H.R3.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


And makers of Superior HAND-LOOM CARPETS, in — of their own exclusive designs, and 


suitable for every style of decoration. 


Nos. 35, and 36, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 














Nats 


MUTTON, VEAL & CHICKENS, . 
ASTURTLE Sdur & Tem. \Ntarran 
EAT LOZENCES tc: N 
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Now first collected, in 3 Vols., each price 6s., 


THE POETICAL WORKS 


ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


*,* Each volume is complete in itself and sold separately, the first with a Steel 
Portrait of the Author, These volumes contain the works previously published under 
the titles of ‘“‘ Undertones,” ‘ Idyls and Legends of Inverburn,” ‘“‘ London Poems,” 
«Book of Orm,” &c. &c., together with much matter now printed for the first time. 


NOTICES OF THIS EDITION. 
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in the Greek period towards the human—found as yet any interpreter equal to Mr. Buchanan.”— 
Spectator. 

ee We feel the pathos of his trust in that unseen beneficence of which his poetry is designed tb be 
the reverential vindication If Mr. Buchanan dreads the effacement of the Celt in the Greek, he 
yet cannot always divest himself of a perhaps unconscious kinship with Aischylus.”—Saturday 
Review. 7 
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much the surer of our sympathy and our admiration.” —Dse Wage (Berlin). 

“ By students of poetvy this collected edition of the works ofa true poet will be warmly welcomed 
and prized.”—Noncon/ormist. 


London: HENRY S. KING & CO. 
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THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD. 
A ROMANCE. 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
THE DREAM. 


E seemed, in his dream, to be still lying on the 
Ww spot where he had fallen asleep, with-his eyes fixed 
ese on the crucified figure above him. All was very 
Jasov dark around and over him; the wind moaned and 
the rain still fell heavily on the ground, and plashed drearily into 
the granite pool. He lay crouching among the wet weeds and 
grasses, watchiug and listening in fascination for he knew not 
what. 

His heart was beating madly, every pulse in his frame was thrilling ; 
for he had been startled by a strange movement above him, by a 
supernatural sound. 

He listened more intently, and this time his ears were startled by 
alow moan as of a human mouth. It came again ;—and behold, to 
his horror and terror, the figure on the Cross was moving its head 
from side to side. Not as if in pain, not as if wholly in conscious- 
ness, but as a sleeper moves his head, slowly awakening from a heavy 
sleep. 

The heart of Rohan failed within him, a sense as of death stole 
over him. He would have fled, but his limbs refused to obey his 
will. He sought to utter a cry, but the sound was frozen in his 
throat. For a moment, as it seemed, he became unconscious. When 
he looked again the Cross above was empty, and the figure was 
Standing at the foot ! 

VoL. XVI., N.S, 1876, LL 
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The rain ceased, the wind grew low, and through parting clouds 
the moon looked down. Black against the moonlight loomed 
the Cross; while at its foot, glimmering like marble, stood the 
Christ. 

His eyes were open now, gazing straight down at the crouching 
form of Rohan ; and his arms and. limbs moved, and from his lips 
there came a breath ; and he said in a low voice, “ Rise !” 

The fascinated body of Rohan obeyed that diviner will, and rose 
at once and stood erect ; and at that moment Rohan felt all his fear 
fall from him, and he gazed up into the Face, but spoke no word. 
And the Face stilled the troubled waters of his heart with its beauty, 
as moonlight stills the sea. He would fain have fallen again and 
worshipped, not in terror now, but in joy. 

Then the Christ said, ‘‘ Follow me !” 

As a spirit moves, scarce touching the earth, he descended from 
the foot of the Cross, and moved silently along. As a man follows 
a ghost, fearful to lose the vision, yet afraid to approach too near, 
Rohan followed. 

The night was black, but a dim light ran before them on the 
ground ; silently they passed along, and swiftly ; for it seemed to 
Rohan, in his dream, that he moved with no volition of his own, but 


as if upborne by invisible hands that helped him on ; and the woods 
and fields seemed moving by like clouds drifting before the wind, and 
the earth beneath their feet swept. past them like a wind-blown 


sea. 

Now conscious, now unconscious, as it seemed, Rohan followed ; 
for at times his senses seemed flown and his eyes closed, but ever on 
opening his eyes he saw the white Christ gliding on before him, 
pausing ever and anon to. gaze round, with the pallid moonlight.on 
His face, and with eyes divine to beckon him on. 


Time trembles into eternity during. sleep—there is no count of 
mundane minutes ; and Rohan, in his dream, seemed to follow his 
Guide for hours and hours and hours. Through the hearts of lonely 
woods, over the summits of moonlit hills, past spectral rivers gleaming 
in the moon, by solitary waters hushed as death, through villages 
asleep in the green hollows.. Wheresoever they went all.slumbered ; 
the eyes of all the Earth were sealed. 

Then they passed through the darkened streets of towns, creeping 
along in the house-shadows till they emerged again upon the open 
moonlit plains. 

At last, passing through the wide paths of a cultivated wood, and 
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crossing an open space where fountains were leaping, the Figure 
paused before a great building with windows of glass gleaming in the 
moon. All around it the greensward stretched, and flowers sprang, 
and fountains leaped, but it stood very co#d and still. 

The Figure passed on and stood before the door, uplifting his hand. 
The door opened and he entered in, and Rohan followed close 
behind. 

The corridors were dark as death, but the strange shining light that 
ran before the Spirit’s feet made all things visible within. They 
passed through many rooms—some vast and dim, tenanted only by 
the solitary moonray, others dark and curtained, full of the low 
breathing of men or women in sleep ; along silent passages where 
the wind wailed low at their coming ; up ghostly stairs with faces of 
antique painting glimmering from the walls and marble busts and 
statues gleaming through the dusk. Nothing stirred, nothing woke ; 
sleep like moonlight breathed everywhere, trembling amid darkness. 
And though their feet fell on hollow corridors and empty floors, their 
passing awoke no reverberation ; but the doors flew open silently, and 
the sleepers did not stir on their pillows; and the only sound was 
the low cry of the winds in the silent courts. 


Again the dream faded, and Rohan’s consciousness seemed to die 
away. When the eyes of his soul opened again, he was crouching in 
the shadow of a curtained door, and standing erect close fo him, 
drawing back the curtains with a white hand, stood the Christ, 
pointing. 

Before them, with his back.to them, writing busily at a table, sat a 
Man. The room in which he wrote was ah antechamber, and through 
the open door of the inner room could be seen a heavily curtained 
bed. On the table stood a lamp, casting down the rays upon the 
papers before him, and leaving all the rest of the chamber dim. 

It seemed as if all Rohan’s heart hungered to see the face of this 
Man, but it remained hidden, bent over the table. Hours seemed to 
pass ; he did not stir. 

He was partly undressed for sleep, but though all the world rested, 
he still wrote and worked. Rehan’s soul sickened. It seemed terrible 
to behold that one Form awake and alone, while all the heart of 
creation seemed hushed and still. 


Again the dream faded. When Rohan looked again the room was 
empty, but the lamp still burnt on the table, though the shape of the 


Man was gone. 
LL2 
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He turned his eyes upward and met the divine eyes of his 
Guide, who pointed to the table and formed with His lips, rather 
than uttered with His breath, this one word, “ Read !” 

He crossed the chamber, he bent above the table. It was covered 
with papers written in a clear hand, but his eyes saw one paper only, 
on which the ink was scarcely dry, and it contained only two words, 
his own name, 

“ROHAN GWENFERN.” 

As he read, in his dream, he felt the confused sick horror of a man 
half stunned. He seemed to understand darkly that his name so 
written meant something fatal and dreadful, yet he could not suffi- 
ciently grasp the sense of how or why ; all he seemed to know was the 
awfulness of this one Man, awake when all creation slept, writing 
that name down as if for doom ; yet for what doom Rohan knew not, 
any more than he knew the likeness of the Man. Nevertheless, horror 
possessed him, and he fell on his knees, uplooking in the face of his 
Guide, and dumbly entreating help from some calamity he could not 
understand. But during a sudden flash of unconsciousness, the 
Christ had passed into the inner chamber, and had drawn back the 
heavy curtain of the bed therein; and lo! Rohan ‘saw clearly, 
as if in moonlight, the face of the Man, though it was now calm in 
sleep. He crept forward, hungering on the face; and he knew it. 
White as marble, with closed cold lids and lips still firm in rest; a 
stony face—such as he had often pictured it waking, such as he had 
seen it on coins and medals of metal, and in rude pictures hung on 
cottage walls ;—the face of the great Emperor. 

And the Emperor slept so soundly, that not even his breathing could 
be heard in the chamber ; for as Rohan crept closer, with fascinated 
eyes, the lineaments of the face grew more fixed in their marble 
pallor, so that Rohan thought in his dream, “ He does not sleep, but 
is dead.” And one hand on the coverlet looked like marble too: a 
white hand like a woman’s, a small hand clenched like a sleeping 
child’s. 

In that moment of wonder he turned his eyes, and found himself 
alone. 

The figure of the Christ had disappeared. The lamp still burnt 
in the outer chamber, but more dimly. He was alone by the bed of 
the great Emperor, watching, and shivering from head to foot. 

Strangely enough, that supernatural presence had been a source of 
strength. No sooner had it disappeared than an awful sense of terror 
and helplessness possessed him, and he would have flown ; but he 
could not fly—he could not turn his eyes away. To be there alone 
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with the terrible Master of his life—to be crouching there and seeing 
the Emperor lying as if dead—was too much for his soul to bear; 
he struggled and struggled in despair and dread, and at last, in the 
agony of his dream, he uttered a wild cry. The Emperor did not 
stir, but in a moment the cry was answered from distant rooms— 
there was a sound of voices, a tramp of feet, a rushing to and fro; 
he tried again to fly, but was still helpless, as the feet came nearer 
and nearer; and while the doors of the ante-chamber were burst 
open, and a haggard sight of cruel faces came in, and soldiers rushed 
in upon him with flashing swords to take his life, he swooned away— 
and woke. 


He was lying where he had cast himself down, among the great 
weeds at the Cross’s foot ; the dawn was just breaking, and the air was 
very cold, and the stone Christ hung above him, drooping its heavy 
head, wet with the long night’s rain. 

He was about to arise to his feet and crawl away to some securer 
shelter, when a sound of voices broke upon his ears, and a tramp of 
coming feet. Then he remembered how near he was to the highway, 
and casting himself flat down among the weeds, he lay hidden and 
still. 

The feet came nearer ; the voices were singing a familiar song : 

Le matin quand je m’éveille, 
Je vois mon Empereur,— 
Il est doux 4 merveille ! 

Rohan shivered as he lay hidden, for he distinctly recognised the 
voices of Hoél and Gildas Derval. There was a pause on the road, 
a sudden silence, then another voice, in the unmistakable tones of 
the old Corporal, cried “ Forward !” 

The tramp of feet began again, the voices renewed their singing. 
All passed close by the Cross, but down in the hollow of the road. 
Rohan did not stir till every sound of foot or voice had died. The 
conscripts of Kromlaix, escorted out of the village by many of their 
friends and fellow villagers, were on their way by dawn to join the 
armies of the Emperor on the banks of the far-off Rhine. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
MIKEL GRALLON. 


From that day forth, for many days and weeks, the fate of Rohan 
Gwenfern remained unknown. Search was made for him high and 
low, his name was proclaimed through every village for many miles 
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around, blood-money was offered for his apprehension alive or dead 
—but all without avail. The last occasion on which he had been 
publicly seen was on that memorable night of the Conscription, when 
he made his appeal to Father Rolland—whose opinion, by the way, 
was emphatically to the effect that Rohan had committed suicide. 
Only one person perhaps knew better, and that was Marcelle Derval. 
Not one word did she breathe, however, of the meeting under the 
Cross on the night before the departure of the conscripts. 

On this subject of Rohan the Corporal was adamant, and he lost 
no opportunity of uttering his denunciations. Marcelle no longer 
protested, for she felt that all was over, since Rohan was either mad 
or worse than mad ; and when Uncle Ewen averred that while all the 
other conscripts of Kromlaix were good men and true Rohan Gwen- 
fern was a wretch and a coward, she could not utter one word in 
answer—for had not Rohan confessed with his own lips that he was 
afraid, and had she not seen in his face with her own eyes the sick 
horror a physical coward must feel? 

It was terrible to think of—it was worse even than death itself! 
Her passion had fed itself upon his glorious manhood, on his mighty 
physical strength and beauty, on the power and dignity of his nature, 
and even on his prowess in games of skill and courage ; she had 
exulted in him and gloried in him, as even feeble women exult and 
glory in what is strong; and zow/ It was almost inconceivable to 
think that he was of despicable fibre even as compared with Hoél, 
who she knew was timid, and Gildas, who she confessed to herself 
was stupid. All that leonine look had meant nothing after all! 
Even a cripple on a crutch, if beckoned by the Emperor, would 
have behaved more nobly. Better, she thought, a thousand times 
better, that Rohan had fallen from the dizziest crag of Kromlaix, and 
been mourned as a true man, and remembered by all the youth of 
these shores as “over brave.” 

Yet frequently, as these thoughts passed through her fiery brain, 
Marcelle felt her own conscience pleading against her ; for never 
until that last meeting had she felt so strongly the distance of 
Rohan’s soul from her own, and never since had she failed to say to 
herself at times “ Perhaps I do not understand.” Something in the 
looks, the words, made her feel, as she had often felt before, the in- 
fluence of a strong moral nature asserting itself steadfastly and fear- 
lessly, yet most lovingly, against her prejudice and her ignorance. 
And this feeling awoke fear and re-created love, for it re-clothed 
Rohan in the strength that women seek. 

She could better bear to think him wicked and mad—to look upon 
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him as a fierce enemy of her convictions, and of the great Imperial 
cause—than to conceive him a coward pure and simple. If the sure 
conviction of #hat had lasted for one whole day, I verily believe 
that Marcelle’s love would have turned to repulsion, that her hand 
would almost have been ready to strike her lover down. 

Well, coward or chouan, or both, he had disappeared, and if he 
lived, which many doubted, no man knew where he was hiding. 
The nose of Sergeant Pipriac, reddened with brandy but keen as an 
old hound’s, could find no scent of the fox in or out of the village. 
A hundred spies were ready to claim the reward, but no opportunity 
came. At last the curé’s private suspicions spread into general cer- 
tainty, and it was everywhere averred that Rohan Gwenfern had made 
away with himself, either by leaping from one of the high cliffs, or 
by drowning himself in the sea. As weeks passed by and no traces 
of the fugitive were found, even Marcelle began to fear the worst, 
and her silent reproaches died away in a nameless dread. 

But she had her mother to comfort—the work of the house to do 
—the Fountain to visit—and none of her hours were idle. Had she 
been able to sit like a lady of romance, with her hands folded before 
her and her eyes fixed in a dream, her woe would have consumed 
her utterly, but as it was she was saved by work. Never too sadly 
introspective, she now looked out upon her pain like a courageous 
creature. Though her cheek was pale and her eye often dim, her 
step upon the ground was firm as ever. Her heart and lips were 
silent of their grief. Only when she stole down to Mother Gwenfern 
to whisper of Rohan, or when she placed her poor weeping head in 
the lap of Guineveve, did the trouble of her soul find relief. 

An irritating but salutary distraction came at this period in the 
conduct of Mikel Grallon. Grallon, whom she had more than 
once suspected of an attachment for herself, began now to show 
unmistakable indications of a settled design. True, all he did was 
to drop in of a night and smoke with the Corporal, to bring little 
presents of fresh fish to the widow, and to listen humbly hour after 
hour to the Corporal’s stories ; but Marcelle, well skilled in the 
sociology of Kromlaix, knew well that such conduct meant mischief, 
or in other words, matrimony. It was not etiquette in Kromlaix for 
a bachelor to address himself directly to the maiden of his selection ; 
that was the last stage of courtship, the preliminaries consisting of 
Civilities to the elders of the house, a very prosaic account of his 
own worldly possessions, and a close inquiry into the amount of the 
bride’s dower. Now, Grallon was a flourishing man, belonging to a 
flourishing family. He was the captain of a boat of his own, and he 
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reaped the harvest of the sea with no common skill. His morals 
were unexceptionable, though morals of course were a minor matter, 
and he was in all other respects an eligible match. 

He was not a pleasant person, however, this Mikel Grallon. His 
thin tight lips, his small keen eyes, his narrow forehead and eyebrows 
closely set together, indicated a peculiar and acquisitive character ; 
his head, set on broad shoulders, was too small for symmetry ; and 
though his light weatherbeaten cheek betokened health and strength, 
he lacked the open expression of less sophisticated fishermen. His 
features indeed resembled folded leaves rather than an open flower ; 
for the wind, which blows into open bloom the faces of so many men 
who sail the sea, had only shut these lineaments tighter together, so 
that no look whatever of the hidden soul shone directly out of them. 
He went about with a smile,—the smile of secrecy, and of satisfac- 
tion that his secrets were so well kept. 

The great characteristic of the man was his silent pertinacity. In 
whatever he did, he spared no pains to ensure success ; and when he 
had set his heart upon an object the peregrine in its pursuit was not 
more steady. 

And so, when he began to “woo,” Marcelle at once took the 
alarm ; and although his “‘ wooing” consisted only of a visit two or 
three nights a week, during which he scarcely exchanged a word with 
herself, she knew well what his visits portended. Every evening, 
when he dropped in, she tried to make some excuse for leaving the 
house, and when she was constrained to stay she moved about in 
feverish malaise; for the man’s two steadfast eyes watched her 
with a dumb fascination, and with an admiration there was no mis- 
taking. 

Jannick, who saw how matters stood, found a good butt for his jests 
in Grallon, and was not altogether to be subdued even by gifts of new 
ribbons for the diniou. He loved to tease Marcelle on the subject of 
the fisherman’s passion. Strange to say, he no longer met with the 
fiery indignation which had often before been the reward of his 
impertinences. Marcelle neither replied nor heeded; only her 
cheek went a little paler, her lip quivered a little more. A weight 
was upon her heart, a horrible fear and despair. She was listening 
for a voice out of the sea or from the grave, and even in her sleep 
she listened—but the voice never came. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


CORPORAL DERVAL GALLOPS HIS HOBBY. 


CoRPORAL DERVAL was smoking rapidly, his face flushed all over 
to the crimson of a cock’s comb, his black eyes burning, the pulses 
beating in his temples like a roll of drums, and his thoughts far 
away. As the grey smoke rolled before his eyes it became like the 
smoke of cannon, and through its mist he saw—not the interior of 
his Breton home with the faces of the astonished group around him 
—but a visionary battle plain where a familiar figure, in weather- 
beaten hat and grey overcoat, sat, with a heavy head sunk deep 
between his shoulders, watching the fight from his saddle with the 
stony calmness of an equestrian statue. 

The voice of the little cvré, who was sitting at the fireside, called 
him back to the common day. 

‘Corporal Derval !” 

The Corporal started, drew his pipe out af his mouth, and 
straightened himself to “attention.” So doing, he became again 
conscious of his surroundings. A bright fire burnt upon the hearth, 
and the door was carefully closed,—for a wild cold wind was blow- 
ing. Mother Derval sat spinning in a corner, and near her sewing 
sat Marcelle. Toasting his little fat toes by the fire sat the curé, 
smoking also, with his throat-band loosened, and a glass of corn 
brandy at his elbow. The remnant of the Maccabees—Alain and 
Jannick—were seated in various attitudes about the chamber ; .and 
leaning against the wall, not far from Marcelle, in his fisherman’s 
costume, and with complexion coloured a light tobacco-brown by 
constant exposure on the sea, was Mikel Grallon. 

Though the season was early summer, they were holding a sort of 
veillée, or fireside gathering, and the old Corporal, as usual, had been 
enacting Sir Oracle. The little curé had drawh his pipe from his 
mouth, and was shrugging his shoulders in protestation. 

But see, my Corporal, his treatment of our Holy Father himself, 
the Pope of Rome !” 

The Corporal knitted his brows and puffed vigorously again. All 
looked at him as if curious to hear his reply, the mother with a little 
doubtfui sigh. 

The Corporal was soon prepared. 

“Pardon me, m’sieu le curé, you do not understand. All that is 
an arrangement between the Emperor and the Holy Father! There 
are some who say the Emperor threw His Holiness into a dungeon, 
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and fed him on bread and water. Fools !—His Holiness dwelt in a 
palace, and fed off silver and gold, and was honoured as a saint. 
Do not mistake, m’sieu de curé; the Emperor is not profane. He 
fears God. Do I not know it, I who speak? Have I not seen 
with my own eyes, heard with my own ears? He is God-fearing, the 
Emperor ; and he is sent by God to be the scourge of the enemies 
of France.” 

Mikel Grallon nodded approval. 

“ Right, Uncle Ewen !” he exclaimed: “he has made them dance, 
those Germans and those English !” 

The Corporal, without turning his head, continued to address the 
curé, who was sipping his brandy with the air of a man convinced 
against his will and of his own opinion still. But the priest, good 
fellow ! had few strong convictions of any kind, and hated polemics, 
especially at the fireside ; so he contradicted no longer. 

“You do not know it, you others,” pursued ‘the veteran ; “ but it 
is a grand thing to look on a man like that—to look upon him—to 
talk with him—to feel his breath about you !” 

“ As you have done, Corporal !” said the priest approvingly. 

Marcelle looked at her uncle with a bright smile of admiration. 
Every other eye was upon him. 

“ As I have done!” said the veteran proudly, and with no shame 
in his pride. “Yes, I who stand here! I have been with him face 
to face, looking in his eyes, as I do now in yours, Father Rolland ! 
First at Cismone, then twice again. I can see him now, I can hear 
his veice as plain as I hear yours. Sometimes I hear it sleeping, 
and I leap up and feel for my gun, and look up, fancying I see the 
stars above me out over'the open camp. I think if he came and 
spoke again like that above me, I should waken in my grave.” 

His voice sank very low now, and his keen eye, sheathed like an 
eagle’s half asleep, looked softly on the fire. The turf was bright 
crimson, and as it shifted and changed he saw in it forms moving 
and faces flushing, like some spectral army moving in a dream. 

There was a pause. Presently,'to relieve the excitement of his 
feelings, the Corporal took from the fire a bright “coal” of turf, and 
puffing vigorously, applied it to the bowl of his pipe, which had 
gone out. 

Clearing his throat and thinning with his plump little hand the _ 
cloud of smoke which he himself was blowing, the curé spoke again— 

“Corporal Derval !” 

The veteran, still smoking, turned his eye quietly on the speaker, 
and listened attentively. 
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“ How many years ago was that little affair of Cismone ?” 

The Corporal’s black eyes blazed and adelighted smile overspread 
his grim features. Pausing deliberately, he set his pipe down upon 
the little chimney-piece close to a tiny china altar and several china 
casts of the Saints ; next, leaning forward, he carefully poked the 
fire with his wooden leg; and finally, turning round again to the 
priest, knitting his brows as if engaged in abstruse calculation, and 
rubbing his hands hard together, he replied in a voice that might 
have been heard by a whole regiment— 

‘It was the night of the seventeenth of September, in the year 
seventeen hundred and ninety-six.” 

If the words had been a spell, the company could not have looked 
more thrilled and awed. To be quite candid, we must admit that 
the announcement was a familiar one, and had been made, with its 
accompanying veracious narrative, in the same spot and in the same 
way many and many a night before. But some stories are ever new, 
and this was of them. Uncle Ewen’s delicious assumption that he 
was retailing a novelty, the never-failing murmurs of pleased incredu- 
lity and astonishment for which he waited at every important turn in 
the incidents, the enthusiasm of the speaker and the rapt attention 
of all present, made the occasion always illustrious. Those who 
knew Uncle Ewen and had not heard his anecdote of Cismone knew 
him but littkek—had indeed never been invited to the confidences of 
his warlike bosom. Every one present that night had heard it a 
dozen times, yet each one present—with the exception perhaps of 
Mikel Grallon, who looked a little bored, and kept his eyes amorously 
fixed on Marcelle—seemed eager to hear it again. 

The “ Maccabees” listened with gloomy interest, with the excep- 
tion of Jannick, whose face was bright and cheerful ; for Jannick, of 
course, had no dread of the Conscription, which was still over- 
shadowing the heart of his grown-up brother. The mother ceased 
her spinning. The little cvré nodded his head, like a water-wagtail 
standing on the ground. Marcelle dropped her sewing into her lap, 
and gazed, with a look of eager emotion and expectation, at her 
uncle. - 

The grenadier, full of that rarest of all emotions—the pride of a 
prophet who is reverenced in his own country—continued clearly, 
and as he spoke the figures around him again and again faded, and 
his eye searched the distance in a sort of waking dream.. 

“We left Trent on the sixteenth, Father Rolland ;—it was in the 
grey of the dawn. It was along march, ten leagues of infernal country ; 
a forced march, you see. In the evening we reached a village,—the 
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name I have forgotten, but a quaint little village ona hill. That 
night we were so weary that we could not have kept awake, only the 
word had run along the lines that the Emperor—ah, he was only a 
general then !—that General Bonaparte was with us. Well, we 
knew that it was true, for we could /e/ him, we could swear that he 
was near. In the hospitals, Father, the doctor goes from bed to bed, 
touches the pulses—so !—and says ‘here is fever—here is health—here 
is death.’ As he comes the wounded look up, and brighten ; as he 
goes, they sink back and groan. All the wards feel him far off—every 
heart beats quicker at his coming, and slower at his going. Well, 
that is the way with the army ; its pulses were beating all along the 
lines ; you would say ‘the General is coming—he is near—he is 
here—he is gone—he is ten leagues away !’” 

He paused for breath, and Mother Derval heaved a heavy sigh. 
Poor heart, she was not thinking of the Emperor, but of her two 
great sons, already with the army. The Corporal heard the sigh, 
and hurried on. 

“The moon was still up when we marched again in the morning. 
We were in three columns like three big winds of the equinox, and 
we rushed down on the Austrians, who were strongly posted at 
Primolano. My God, but we caught them napping—we cut our 
way into them. Mikel Grallon, you have seen a boat run down ?— 
Smash! that was the style. Our cavalry cut off the retreat, and 
thousands laid down their arms. That would have been enough for 
an ordinary general, but the little Corporal was not content. For- 
ward! he gave the word. Wurmser was at Bassano, and Mezaros 
was marching on Verona. We pushed on at bayonet point till we 
reached Cismone. It was night, and we were tired out ; so when 
we got the word to halt, it was welcome news.” 

Here Uncle Ewen suited the action to the word, and halted 
again. The priest nodded approvingly through his cloud of 
smoke. 

“ Now, I had a comrade in those days—a tall fellow, with a cast 
in his eye, but as good as gold—and his name was Jacques Monier, 
and he was born inland on the Rhone. We were like brothers ; we 
shared bite and sup, and many a night lay in each other’s arms for 
warmth. Well, on that night of the seventeenth, Jacques was lying with 
his feet to the fire we had kindled on the bare ground, and I had gone 
to find water. When I returned Jacques was standing on his feet, 
holding in his hand half a loaf of black bread, and beside him, in 
the light of the fire, stood—whom, think you ?—the General himself. 
He was splashed from head to foot with mud and rain—he looked 
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like any common soldier—but I knew him at once. He was warm- 
ing his hands over the fire, and Jacques was saying, as he held out 
the loaf, ‘Take it a//, my General!’ As I saw that, I looked into 
the General’s face, and it was white as death with hunger. Think of 
that ; it is true, for I who tell you know what hunger is.” 

A murmur of amazement ran round the room ; not that the fact 
was new, but that such an expression of feeling was appropriate. 

“Did the Emperor take the half loaf?” asked Father Rolland. 

“¢ Take it all,’ said Jacques ; ‘half a loaf is not much.’ Well, you 
should have seen the General smile. He did not answer, but he 
took the bread into his hands, and broke off a morsel and began to 
eat, handing Jacques back the rest. Then came my turn! I held in 
my hand the little tin pot half full of water, and I emptied into it a 
little brandy that-I had saved in my flask, and I handed the pot to 
the General. Here it is—the same—I keep it still as a souvenir.” 

So saying, he detached from a hook over the fire the canteen, 
which Father Rolland examined over and over, and under and 
under, in honest admiration. 

“¢ Drink, my General,’ said I saluting. Ah, I had courage in 
those days! He drank, and when he tasted the brandy, he smiled 
again! Then he asked us our names, and we told him. Then he 
looked hard at us over and over again, wrapped his cloak around 
him, and went away. So Jacques and I sat down by the fire, and 
finished the bread and the brandy and water, and talked of the 
Emperor till we fell to sleep.” 

“That was an adventure worth having!” observed the curé. 
“‘ And the General remembered you for that service, no doubt ?” 

The Corporal nodded. 

“‘The General remembers everything,” he replied. ‘ Nine years 
afterwards he had not forgotten !” 

“Nine years!” ejaculated the curé. “It was a long time to wait, 
Corporal. Did he give you no reward?” 

Uncle Ewen turned rather red, but answered promptly. 

“* What reward would you give for a crust of bread and a drop of 
brandy, which any one would give to the beggar at his door? 
Besides, the General had more to think of, and it all passed like a 
dream. Not that we missed our reward at last. When the time 
came he remembered well.” 

“ That is certain,” said Mikel Grallon, who had often heard the 
stery. 

“ Tell Father Rolland,” cried Marcelle ; “ he does not know.” 

The Corporal hesitated, smiling. 
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** Yes, yes, let us hear all about it !” cried Father Rolland. 

“ Tt was in the year 1805, at the camp at Boulogne. Great changes 
had taken place, the little Corporal had been declared hereditary 
Emperor of France, but Jacques Monier and I were still in the 
ranks. We thought the General had forgotten all about us, and what 
wonder if he had, seeing how busy he had been knocking off the 
crowns of your Kings? The grand army was there, and we of 
the grenadiers were to the front. That day of the coronation was 
fixed for a general distribution of crosses and medals. Such a day! 
The mist was coming in from the sea like smoke from a cannon’s 
mouth. On the rising ground above the town was a throne—the 
great iron chair of the mighty King Dagobert ; and all below the 
throne were the camps of the great armies, and right before the 
throne was the sea. When the Emperor sat down on the throne, 
our cry was enough to make the sky fall—vive 7? Empereur /—you 
would have said it was the waves of the sea roaring. But look you, 
at that very moment the smoke of the sea parted, and the sun 
glanced out :—you would have said because he waved his hand! Ah 
God, such a waving of banners, glittering of bayonets, flashing of 
swords ; such a sight is seen but once in a lifetime ; I should have 
to talk all night to tell you a tenth of the wonders of that day. But 
I am going to tell you what happened to Jacques Monier and 
myself. When the Emperor was passing by—we were in the front 
ranks, you observe—he stopped short, like *Ais/ Then he took.a 
huge pinch of snuff from his waistcoat pocket, with his head on one 
side, like ‘Ais, studying our faces ; and then his face lighted up, and 
he came quite near. This is what he said—ah God, that I could 
give you his voice! ‘ Come, I have not forgotten Cismone, nor the 
taste of that black bread and brandy and water.’ Then he turned 
laughing and spoke rapidly to Marshal Ney, who stood close byhim, 
and Ney laughed, and showed his white teeth, looking in our 
direction. Well, then the great Emperor turned to us, and gave 
us each the Cross from his own hand, and saluted us as Corporals. 
I will tell you this—my. eyes were dim—I could have cried like a 
girl ; but before we could know whether we stood on our heads or 
our feet, he was gone!” 

Corporal Derval brushed his sleeve across his eyes, which were 
dim again with the very memory of that interview. and its. accompany- 
img honours. He stooped over the fire and. fidgeted with his little 
finger in the bowl of his pipe, while a subdued murmur ran round the 
apartment. 

“The Emperor has a good head to remember,” observed the little 
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curé. “Ihave been told that a good shepherd can tell the faces of 
every one of his flock, but this is more wonderful still. How long, 
do you say, had elapsed after Cismone, before you met again ?” 

“ Nine years !” answered the Corporal. 

“Nine years!” repeated the curé. “ And in those nine years, 
my Corporal, what battles, what thoughts, what confusion of faces !— 
how much to do, how much to think of! Ah, he is a great man! And 
was that the last time,” he added after a short pause, “ that your eyes 
beheld him?” 

**T saw him once more,” said the Corporal, “ only once.” 

* And then?” 

“It was only a month or two later—the first day of December. It 
was the eve of the glorious battle of Austerlitz.” 

A thrill ran through the assembly at the mention of the magic name. 
The Corporal lifted his head erect,and looked absolutely Napoleonic 
as he towered above his hearers. The cvré looked up startled. 
Mother Derval heaved a. heavy sigh, and glanced at the Corporal’s 
wooden leg. Alain and Jannick looked serious, Mikel Grallon gazed 
curiously at Marcelle, whose pale face wore a strange smile. 

The Corporal proceeded. 

“We were crouched, seventy or eighty thousand of us, watching 
and waiting, when some one remembered that just a year ago that 
night the little Corporal had been crowned Emperor. The word ran 
round. We gathered sticks and bundles of straw for joy-fires, and 
set them blazing to the tune of vive Empereur. It was pitch dark, 
but our fires were crimson. In the middle of it all I saw him riding 
past. The cry ran along the camps like flame, but he passed by like 
a ghost, his head sunk down between his shoulders, his eyes looking 
neither to the left nor right.. He rode a white horse, and Jacques 
said he looked like the white Death riding to devour the Russians ! 
Poor Jacques! He got his last furlough next day, and I, my 
marshal’s baton !” 

So saying, the veteran stuck out his wooden leg, and regarded it 
with a look half plaintive, half comic. The irreverent Jamnick 
giggled—not at the joke, which was a too familiar one. 

“ And you never saw him again,” said the curé; “that was the 
last time ?” 

The Corporal nodded his head slowly and repeatedly, in the 
manner of a “‘Chinese mandarin” at a tea-dealer’s door. He was 
about to speak again, when the door was suddenly dashed open, and 
Sergeant Pipriac, followed by four or five gendarmes, rushed into 
the room. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
‘6A TERRIBLE DEATH.” 


SERGEANT Prpriac was ghastly pale, and in the midst of his face 
shone with baleful light his bright Bardolphian nose, while his one 
eye glared horribly, like the eye of a Cyclops. His voice shook, 
partly with deep potations, partly with nervous agitation, and his legs 
flew this way and that with frantic excitement. His men were pale 
too, but much less moved. 

“* Soul of a crow!” cried the Corporal, “ what is the matter?” 

The curé rose from his seat by the fire. 

“One would say,” he exclaimed, “ that the good Sergeant had 
seen a ghost!” 

Sergeant Pipriac glared at the Corporal, then at the curé, then 
all round the room, until he at last found voice. 

“ And one would say rightly!” he gasped. ‘* Malediction, one 
would not be far wrong! Look how I shake still,—I, Pipriac, who 
would not fear the devil himself. A glass of water, mother,—for as 
I live, I choke.” 

The Corporal stumped over to the table and poured out a little 
glass of brandy. 

“ Take that, comrade,” he said with a nod; “it is better than 
water. And now,” he continued, when Pipriac had swallowed the 
liquor, “‘ what is all this about? and who is this that you have 
seen P” 

**T will tell you,” said Pipriac wiping his brow with a great cotton 
pocket handkerchief brilliantly ornamented with a portrait of Marshal 
Ney on his war steed. “ What have I seen? A thousand devils! 
Well, I have seen your own infernal chouan of a nephew!” 

“ Rohan ?” ejaculated the Corporal in a voice of thunder, while 
the women started up in terror and horror, and the little curé lifted 
his hands in astonishment. 

“Yes, Rohan Gwenfern—the man or the man’s ghost, it is equal. 
Is there ever a soul here can swear to the ghost’s clothes, for, look 
you, we have nigh stripped him clean? An eel may slip from its skin, 
they say; well, so can he of whom I speak. Pierre! André! who 
has the plunder ?” 

The last words were addressed to his gendarmes, one of whom now 
stood forward carrying a peasant’s jacket, and another a broad- 
brimmed peasant’s hat.. 

“If a ghost can wear clothes, these belong to him. Well, it is all 
the same now ; he will never need them more.” 
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The articles of attire were passed from hand to hand, but there 
was nothing to distinguish them specially as the property of the 
fugitive. The coat was torn down the back, as if in a severe 
scuffle. ' 

Sinking into a seat by the fire, Pipriac sat until he had recovered 
breath, a consummation not to be achieved until he drank another 
glass of his favourite stimulant. Then he said grimly, looking at the 
Corporal— 

“‘ His blood be on his own head. It is no fault of mine.” 

The fierce frown which the Corporal’s face had worn at the mention 
of Rohan’s name relaxed. He was about to speak when Marcelle, 
white as death, came between him and Pipriac. 

“ What do you mean?” she cried. ‘“ You have not” 

Without completing the sentence she cast at the bayonets of the 
gendarmes a look of horror that could not be mistaken. Pipriac 
shook his head. 

“Tt is not that,” he answered. “Old Pipriac is bad, but not so bad 
as that, my dear. Malediction ! is he not his father’s son, and were 
not Raoul Gwenfern and Pen Pipriac comrades together? By the 
body of the Emperor, I have not hurt a hair of the villain’s head.” 

“Thank God,” cried the little curé. ‘‘ Then he has escaped.” 

Pipriac screwed up his eye into something very like a significant 
wink, meant. to be sympathetic, but only succeeding in being 
horrible. 

“T will tell you all about it,” he said; “you and the Corporal and 
all here. You know, we had given him up as dead ; we had searched 
heaven and earth and hell for him without avail; there seemed no 
place left for him but the bottom of the sea. Well, you may guess 
it was on quite different business I was prowling about to-night with 
my mien ; but that is neither here nor there: we were coming along 
by the great stone up yonder—coming along from a visit we had 
made to a little farm where there is good brandy ”—here Pipriac 
winked diabolically again—‘“ when we saw close to us in the moon- 

- light, with his back to us, a man. I knew him in a moment, though I 
could not see his face; but I will tell you frankly this—when he 
turned round and looked at us I thought it was his ghost, for I had 
really believed him dead. Poor devil, he looked thin and lean as a 
spectre, and white as death in the moon. Corporal, it was your 
nephew, Rohan Gwenfern.” 

“He is no nephew of mine,” growled the veteran, but his voice 
trembled: 


“I don’t know how it happened, but we were upon him in a 
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moment—I, André, Pierre, and the others. André was the 
only one that got a hold; he shook off the rest like so many 
mice. Before we knew it he was twenty yards away, dragging André 
with him towards the edge of the cliff. Diable/ it was like a 
lion of Algiers carrying off a man. André had dropped his gun, and 
his hat had fallen off, and he was screaming to us to help him ; the 
deserter could not shake him off. We fixed our bayonets, and after 
him we went.” 

In the excitement of his narrative, Sergeant Pipriac had risen to 
his feet, and he was now surrounded by all the eager circle of 
listeners. Marcelle clung to her uncle’s arm and listened with cheeks 
like marble, her large eyes fixed on the speaker’s face. 

“*No violence,’ I shrieked out; ‘a thousand devils, take him 
alive!’ When we seized him again, we were not ten yards from the 
edge of the great crag—you know it—it is like a wall. The tide 
was in, high spring tide, and the water was black far down below. 
We fell upon him, all six of us, and soon had him down ; it took all 
our strength, I can tell you. Well, we had him safe and he could not 
stir.” 

** Bravo !” said Mikel Grallon. 

“Tt is all very well to cry ‘Bravo !’” said the irascible Sergeant, 
* but let me tell you the devil himself could not hold him! He lay 
for a minute quite still, and then he began to wriggle. You are a 
fisherman, and have tried to hold a conger eel ; well, it was like that. 
Before we knew what he was about, he had wriggled almost to the 
very edge of the cliff!” 

A low cry from Marcelle ; a nervous movement among the men. 
Then Pipriac continued— 

“We were six to one, I say, but for all that we could not stop him. 
I held on like Death, with my two hands twisted in his jacket ; the 
others gripped his arms and legs: But when I saw what he was 
about—when I heard the black sea roaring right under us—my heart 
went cold. I saw there was but one way, and I loosened one hand 
and seized the bayonet from André; it was unscrewed, and held in 
his hand ready to stab. Then I shrieked out, ‘A thousand devils, 
keep still, or I shall bleed you!’ He looked’up at me with his 
white face, and set his teeth together. In a moment he had rolled 
xound on his belly, slipped himself out of his jacket, torn himself 
loose, and was on the very edge of the crag. Heaven, you should 
have been there! The loose earth on the edge broke beneath his 
feet; we all stood back, not daring to venture another step, and 
before we could draw a breath he was gone down.” 
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A loud wail came from the mouth of Mother Derval, mingled with 
prayers and sobs, and the widow sank on her knees terror-stricken. 
But Marcelle still stood firm, frozen, motionless. The old Corporal 
looked pale and conscience-stricken, while the little cvré lifted up his 
hands, crying— 

“ Horrible !—Down the precipice?” 

“ Right fover,” exclaimed Pipriac. “ It was a terrible moment ; 
all was pitch dark below, and we could see nothing. But we listened, 
and we heard a sound far below us—faint, like the smashing of an 
egg.” 

“ Did he speak? Did he scream ?” cried several voices. 

“ Not he—he had no breath left in him for that; he went down 
to his death as straight as a stone, and if he escaped the rocks he 
was drowned in the sea. Corporal Derval, don’t say it was any fault 
of old Pipriac’s! I wanted to save him, damn him, but he wouldn’t 
be saved. In the scuffle I touched him; but that was an accident, 
and I wanted to keep him from his death. Hither with that jacket, 
Pierre—show it to Corporal Derval and the company !” 

The gendarme called Pierre held up the jacket, while the Sergeant 
proceeded— 

“‘ There is a cut here, through the right sleeve—it is gashed right 
through ; and the left sleeve is wet, see you: that is where I hurt 
him in the struggle.” 

“God help us!” cried the curé, horror-stricken. “My poor 
Rohan !” 

“ Bah! Why did he not give in, then?” growled Pipriac. ‘ But 
let no man say it was old Pipriac that killed him. He was bent on 
murdering himself, and perhaps some of w#s—that, I tell you, was his 
game. For all that, I am sorry I wounded him. This upon the 
jacket must be blood. André, let me see thy bayonet.” 

The gendarme called André stepped forward, and held up his 
glittering weapon, now fixed upon his gun. 

*‘ Holy Virgin, look there!” cried Pipriac. ‘“ Yes, it is blood !” 

All crowded round looking upon the weapon, all save the Widow 
Derval, who still kept upon her knees and wailed to God in the low 
monotonous fashion of mourning women in Brittany. 

“ Yes, it is blood!” said one voice and another. 

Among the faces that concentrated their gaze on the sight was 
that of Marcelle. The girl still stood firm, her lips set together, her 
eyes wide open in horrid fascination. She could see the shining 
blade glittering in the light—then the dark red stains glimmering 


upon it—but even then she did not swoon. 
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“Tt is the last you will see of Rohan Gwenfern in this world,” said 
Pipriac after a pause. “ Yes, it is blood, and no mistake !” 

So saying, he wetted his forefinger with his lips and drew it delibe- 
rately down the bayonet’s blade; then he held his finger up to the 
light, and showed it moist and red. ; 

A murmur of horror ran round the room, while Marcelle, without 
uttering a sound, dropped down as if dead upon the floor. 


Early the next morning, when it was morte mer, or dead low-water, 
a crowd of villagers gathered right under the enormous crag on the 
summit of which stood the colossal Menhir. Looking up, they saw 
a precipitous wall of conglomerate and granite, only accessible to the 
feet of a goat, which was feeding far up on scanty herbage, and 
moving cautiously along the minute crevices of stone. It was 
Jannedik, with whose form the reader is already familiar. Looking 
down from time to time from her dizzy eminence, she inspected the 
chattering throng below, and then proceeded leisurely with her 
refreshment. 

Right at the foot of the crag lay fragments of loose earth and 
rock, recently detached from above, but of the body of Rohan 
Gwenfern there was no trace. At high water, however, the tide 
washed right up against the foot of the crag, and the waters there 
were swift and deep ; so the presumption seemed to be that Rohan, 
after falling prone into the sea, had been washed away with the ebb. 

Pipriac and his satellites, accompanied by Corporal Derval, in- 
spected every nook and cranny of the shore, poked with stick and 
bayonet into every place likely and unlikely, swore infinitely, and 
did their duty altogether to their own satisfaction. The women 
gathered in knots and wailed. The villagers, with Mikel Grallon 
and Alain and Jannick Derval, gaped, speculated, and talked in 
monosyllables. Several boats were busy searching out on the sea, 
which was dead calm. 

Sustained by the unusual courage of her temperament, Marcelle 
came down, with all her hidden agony in her heart, and her face 
tortured with tearless grief. Since she had swooned the night before 
—and never before had she so lost consciousness, for she was of no 
“fainting” breed—she had wept very little, and uttered scarcely a 
word. Too great a horror was still upon her, and she could not yet 
realise the extent of her woe. She had scarcely even uttered a 
prayer. 

The decision of the men assembled was unanimous. Rohan must 
have been killed by the fall before he reached the sea ; on reaching 
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it, his body had in all probability sunk, and then been sucked by 
slow degrees out into the deep water. There was very little chance 
of finding it for some days, and indeed it might never rise to the 
surface or be recovered at all. 

“And between ourselves,” said Pipriac winking grimly, “he is as 
well where he is, down there, as buried up yonder with a bullet in 
his heart. He would have been shot, you see, and he knew thar. 
Don’t say old Pipriac killed him, however—it was no fault of mine ; 
but duty is duty, after all.” 

Mikel Grallon, to whom these remarks were addressed, quite 
concurred. Honest Mikel was indefatigable in all respects—both 
in aiding the general search, and in convincing Marcelle that her 
cousin could by no possibility have escaped. He was if anything a 
little too zealous, and taking into consideration the terrible nature of 
the catastrophe which had just occurred, several degrees too buoyant 
in his spirits. 

Leaving the crowd at the foot of the crag, Marcelle walked slowly 
along the shore in the direction of Mother Gwenfern’s cottage. The 
sun was shining on the sea, and in her own sweet face, but she was 
conscious of nothing save a heavy load upon her heart. Lifting the 
cottage latch she entered in, and found the widow seated in her usual 
upright attitude before the fire, her grey face rigid and tearless, her 
lips set tight together. Standing close to the fire was Jannick Goron, 
who was speaking in a low voice as she appeared, but grew silent as 
she entered in. 

It was very strange, but the widow showed no sign of absolutely 
overwhelming grief; her face rather betokened an intense resolve 
and despair. The news of the extraordinary catastrophe had not struck 
her to the ground ; perhaps its very horror upheld her for the time 
being. 

Silent as a ghost, Marcelle crossed the room, and sat down before 
the fire. 

“There is no hope,” she said in a low voice; “it is all as they 
said, Aunt Loiz.” 

No wail came from the lips of the widow, only a deep shivering 
sigh. Goron, whose whole manner betokened intense nervous agita- 
tion, looked keenly at Marcelle and said— 

“TI was there this morning before them all; I could not find a 
trace. It is a terrible death.” 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


THE JUNE FESTIVAL.—AN APPARITION. 


A MONTH had passed since that memorable night of the struggle 
on the cliffs, and it was the morning of the June Festival. The sea- 
pink was blooming, the lavender was in fiower, the corn had thrust 
its green fingers from the sweet-soiled earth, and the fields 
behind the crag were sweet with the breath of thyme. Heaven was 
a golden dome, the sea was a glassy mirror, the earth was a living 
form with a beating heart. In that season to live at all was pleasant, 
but to live and be young was paradise. 

There was a green dell in the meadows behind the cliffs, and in 
this green dell were the ruins of a dolmen, and to this dolmen they 
flocked from Kromlaix, with music and singing, happy as shepherds 
in the golden climes of Arcady. Young men, maidens, and children 
came gathering merrily together; for here in Kromlaix the usual 
Breton custom, which excludes from the festival young people under 
the age of sixteen, was never enforced and indeed scarcely known. 
The only members of the population rigorously excluded were the 
married of both sexes. . The feast was the feast of youth and 
virginity, and no sooner did a man or maid pass the portal of Hymen 
than his or her festal days were over for ever. 

Every youth that could play an instrument was in requisition. 
Alain Derval was there with a new black flute bought lately in St. 
Gurlott, and Jannick was to the fore with his diniou ; but besides 
these there were half a dozen other dinious, and innumerable whistles 
both of tin and wood ; and to crown all, the larks of the air, mad- 
dened with rivalry, sang their wildest and loudest overhead. Around 
the ruined dolmen, clad in all colours of the rainbow, were groups of 
sunburnt girls and lads : some romping and rolling, some gathering 
cowslips and twining daisy-chains, some running and shouting, while 
voices bubbled and the medley of music rose. In the broad hat of 
every man or lad was a blade of corn, and on the breast of every 
girl was a flower of flax, with or without an accompaniment of wild 
heath and flowers. 

Presently, approaching these groups from the direction of Krom- 
laix, came a little procession, such as might have been seen of old 
during the Thalysia and sung in divine numbers by Theocritus. A 
flock of little children ran first, their voices singing, their hands full 
of flowers, and behind them came a group of young men, bearing on 
their arms a kind of rustic chair, in which, with her lap full of butter- 
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cups and flowers of flax, sat Guineveve. By her side, laughing 
and talking and flourishing his stick, trotted Father Rolland, as eager 
as any there. 

Strange to say, his presence scarcely disturbed the idyllic and 
antique beauty of the picture ; for his black coat was scarcely notice- 
able in the gleam of colours surrounding him, and he carried his hat 
in his hand, and his round face was brown as a satyr’s, and he was 
joining with all his lungs and throat in the choric song. The little 
curé was no killjoy, and he had enough Greek spirit in his veins to 
forget for the nonce that skulls were ever shaven or sackcloth and 
ashes ever worn. 

It was, however, an almost unprecedented thing to behold Father 
Rolland at such a gathering. The feast was of Pagan origin, dis- 
countenanced in many parishes, especially by priests of the new 
Napoleonic dispensation, and Father Rolland, although he was not 
bigot enough to interfere with the innocent happiness of the day, had 
never before been present on such an occasion. His coming was 
not altogether unexpected, however, and he was greeted on every 
side with a pastoral welcome. 

Coming close up to the Druidic stone of the dolmen, the men set 
down their burthen, while Father Rolland stood by wiping his brow 
with a silk pocket-handkerchief. Then Jannick Goron, who had 
been one of the bearers, lifted Guineveve in his arms and placed 
her on a knoll among a group of girls, who greeted her by name and 
made room for her beside them. The eyes of Guineveve were 
sparkling brightly, and she spoke rapidly to her comrades in Brezonec ; 
—it was something amusing, for they all laughed and clapped their 
hands. 

At that moment, however, Father Rolland raised his hand. The 
music and laughter ceased, every face was turned one way, and all 
became quite still: only the larks kept on singing overhead in a 
very ecstasy of triumph at having (as they imagined) beaten and 
silenced all other competitors. 

Father Rolland’s face was very grave. Every face around him 
suddenly grew grave too. 

“* Boys and girls,” he said in Brezonec, “‘do you know what has 
brought me here? You cannot guess—so I will tell you. It is 
simple enough and very sad. It is right for you to make merry, 
mes garz, because you are young, and because there will be a good 
harvest, but it is also right to remember the dead.” Here the little 
curé crossed himself rapidly, and all the other members of the gather- 
ing crossed themselves too. “ Sad events have taken place since 
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last you gathered here; many have been taken away by the Conscrip- 
tion, some have died and been buried, and some are sick ; but it is 
not of any of those that I want to speak, but of the poor garz who 
was your patron last year, and who is now—ah God, where is he now? 
Let us hope at the feet of holy St. Gildas himself and of the blessed 
Virgin!” 

Again, automatically, they made the sign of the cross, even little 
children joining. Some looked sad, others careless and indifferent, 
but all knew the little cvré spoke of Rohan Gwenfern. It was the 
custom every year for the young people to choose among themselves 
a sort of king and queen, who led the sports and reigned for the day, 
and last year Rohan had been king and Marcelle had been 
queen—or to translate the dialect of the country, “ patron” and 
‘* patroness.” 

“JT am not going to praise or blame him who is gone; he 
was foolish perhaps and wrong, though for all that he came of a 
fine family, and was a pleasure to look at for strength. Well, he is 
dead, and there is an end—peace to his soul! Now that you are so 
merry, don’t forget him altogether, nor poor Marcelle Derval, who 
was his patroness last year, and is too heartbroken, I am sure, to join 
you to-day.” 

Here the little curé was greeted with a loud murmur from all his 
hearers, and all heads were turned, looking away from him. Then 
to his amaze, he saw Marcelle herself rise up and approach him. 
She wore no mourning but a saffron hood; her dress was dark and 
unadorned, and her face was pallid and subdued. 

“I am here, Father Rolland,” she said as she met his eye. 

“ Blessed saints!” ejaculated the curé. “Well, my child, thou 
art right to cast off care ; it is courage, and I am pleased.” 

Nevertheless the priest looked very serious. In his own heart he 
thought Marcelle rather unfeeling, and would have been better 
satisfied to hear that she had stayed away. 

“T did not think of coming at first,” she said, approaching close, 
“but Guineveve begged me, and at last I consented. It is for 
Guineveve’s sake I came, and for Jannick Goron’s. My cousin Rohan 
is not here to-day, and will never be here again, but I know what 
would have been his wish. He would have wished Jannick Goron 
to be patron, and Guineveve to be patroness; and that is my wish 
too.” 

There was a moment’s silence, then came a loud crying and 
clapping of hands. “Yes, yes!” cried the groups of men and girls, 
only a few dissentient voices crying “No, no!” But the affair had 
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been settled long before, and that was why Goron had carried 
Guineveve thither. 

“The blessings of the saints be upon you, Marcelle Derval,” said 
the curé, “for you have a kind heart ; it is good to think of those 
whom the good God has afflicted, though for that matter Guineveve 
is a girl ina thousand. Well, boys and girls, is that your choice ?” 

The answer was unmistakable, the consent almost unanimous. 
And already, seated on a knoll in the midst of a garland of girls, 
Guineveve was enjoying her sovereignty with supreme and perfect 
happiness, light in her face, joy in her heart, flowers on her breast 
and in her lap ; while Goron, clad brightly as a bridegroom, stood 
over her, looking down into her eyes with perfect admiration and 
love. 

Marcelle saw it all,—the bright, the happy smiling faces,—and her 
thoughts went back to last year, when she and Rohan, then almost 
unconscious of passion, were merrymaking in the same place. Her 
cheek grew whiter, and for a moment all she saw went dim. Then 
she thought to herself, “No one must know! I will creep away as 
soon as I can, for it all seems dreadful now Rohan is dead.” 

After a few more words Father Rolland lifted up his hands to pro- 
nounce a blessing ; and all knelt down on the grass around him in 
silence as he prayed. It was done in a minute, and before they 
could all rise up again the priest was trotting away back to the 
village. The pipes and Jznious struck up again, sports and rompings 
began, all voices chattered at once like the voices of innumerable 
birds, and great grew the fun of the feast. 

It was the custom for the new patron and patroness to lead off the 
gavotte, or country dance; but since Guineveve was lame, Goron 
took another partner, and the dance began. One after another 
couple joined, all uniting hand in hand till they formed one long 
chain of shining glancing bodies, leaping, crying, intertwining, inter- 
turning, performing the most extraordinary steps with heel and toe, 
till the eyes grew dizzy to look at them. 

“‘ Marcelle, will you not dance ?” said a voice in her ear. 

She was standing looking on like one in a dream, when she heard 
the voice, and she did not turn round, for the tones were familiar. 

“T shall not dance to-day, Mikel Grallon.” 

“That is a pity,” said Mikel quietly, for he was too shrewd to 
show his annoyance. “One turn—come!” 

“No, I am going home.” 

“Going home, and the sport has only just commenced! But you 
will try your charm on the love-stone before you go?” 
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It was the custom on that day for every single woman to leave a 
flower of flax, and every single man a blade of corn, on the stone of 
the dolmen. So long as flower and blade keep their freshness the 
hearts of their depositors are faithful ; if they wither before the week 
is out all will go wrong. So Marcelle answered— 

“T have brought no posy, and I shall try no charm. It is all 
foolish, and I shall not stay.” 

And truly, in a little time she had slipped away from the company, 
whose merry laughter sounded in the distance behind her, and was 
hastening heartbroken homeward. She walked fast, for she was 
trying in vain to shake off Mikel Grallon, who followed close to her 
talking volubly. 

“You shall not soil your fingers or carry a load—ano, not even a 
drop of water from the Fountain ; and I shall take you sometimes to 
Brest to visit my uncle who keeps the cabaret, and you shall have 
shoes and new gowns from Nantes. And if the good God sends us 
children, one of the boys shall be made a priest.” 

This was plain speaking for a wooer, but Marcelle was not 
shocked. The height of a Breton mother’s ambition is to have a 
son in the priesthood, and Marcelle was by no means insensible to 
the promise, especially as she knew well that the speaker had means 
enough to carry. it out. 

“‘T shall never marry,” she replied vaguely. 

“ Nonsense, Marcelle! ‘The good Corporal and thy mother wish 
it, and I will take you without a dower. It is yourself that I wish, 
for I have enough of my own, I have set my heart upon it. ... 
You should see the great press of linen my mother has prepared for 
the home-coming : soft as silk and white as snow—it would do your 
heart good, it smells so kindly.” 

Marcelle glanced at him sidelong, almost angrily. 

“‘T have told you twenty times that I will not have you. If you 
speak to me of it again, I shall hate you, Mikel Grallon.” 

Mikel scowled—he could not help it; his brows were knitted 
involuntarily, and an ugly light shot out of his eyes. He took a 
false step, and lost his temper. 

“1 know why you treat me so. You are thinking of that chouan 
of a cousin !” 

Marcelle turned upon him suddenly. 

“If he was a chouan, you are worse. He is dead—his soul is 
with God ; and it is like you to speak of him so.” 

Mikel saw his blunder, and hastened to retrieve it if possible. 

** Do not be angry, for I did not mean it. Rohan Gwenfern was 
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a good fellow ; but look you, he is dead—besides, you were cousins, 
and the Bishop might not have been willing. ‘Drown’d man can’t 
marry dry maid,’ says the proverb. Look you again, Rohan was 
poor ; my little finger is worth more silver than his whole body. I 
am a warm man, I, though I say it that should not.” 

More he uttered in the same strain, but all to the same effect. At 
last he left her and returned to the gathering, angry with himself, 
with her, with all creation. For her last words to him were, as she 
passed down into the village, “‘Go back and choose a better ; I shall 
never marry but one man, and that man is lying dead at the bottom 
of the sea.” 


That night a singular circumstance occurred, which was remem- 
bered for many a long year afterwards by the superstitious in Krom- 
laix. A party of fishermen, returning home late after lobster trawling, 
and rowing on the glassy sea close under the shadow of the gigantic 
cliffs, suddenly beheld an apparition. 

There was no Moon, and although it was summertide, a 
black veil covered the sky. Under the cliff-shadow all was black 
and still, save for the solemn crying of the unseen birds and the 
moaning of the sea on rock and sand. There was not a breath of 
wind, and the men were rowing wearily home with sails furled and 
masts lowered, when their eyes were dazzled by a sudden ray of 
brilliance streaming out of the Gate of the Cathedral of St. Gildas. 

Now, as we have seen before, the Cathedral was well known 
to be haunted, and there was scarcely one man in Kromlaix who 
would have entered it, sailing or afoot, after sunset. On the present 
occasion it was high water, and the Cathedral was floored with the 
liquid malachite of the sea. 

Abreast of the Gate before they perceived the light, they raised 
their terrified eyes and looked in, each man crossing himself and 
murmuring a prayer, for the very spot was perilous. In a moment 
they were petrified by fear,—for the vast Cathedral was illumi- 
nated, and high up on the mossy altar stood a gigantic figure 
holding a torch of crimson fire! The light illumed the face of 
the cliff behind him, save where his colossal shade trembled, reach- 
ing up to heaven. His shape was dark and distorted, his face 
almost indistinguishable, but every man who gazed, when he came 
to compare his impression with that of his companions, agreed 
that the apparition was that of the blessed St. Gildas. 

The view was only momentary, but before it ceased another terror 
was added. Crouched at the feet of the Saint was a dark figure, 
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only the head of which was perceptible, and this head, ornamented 
with hideous horns and with eyes of horrible lustre, was gazing up 
awe-stricken in the face of Gildas. The men covered their eyes in 
horror and uttered a low cry of terror. Instantly the light was 
extinguished, the figures vanished, and the whole Cathedral was in 
pitch darkness. Sick, horrified, praying, and half-swooning, the 
fishermen rowed madly away. 

They had seen enough ; for in that moment of horror they had 
not only perceived the terrible Saint so dear to God, but had 
recognised in the figure at his feet, which was doubtless doing 
some dreadful penance for iniquities to mankind, the horrid linea- 
ments of the Evit One himself! 


(Zo be continued.) 





My OcEAN LoG 


FROM NEWCASTLE TO BRISBANE. 
BY RED SPINNER. 


NGLAND is doubly dear to the man who has left it : 
yet it has when the fit seizes it—and that is not seldom 
—a villainous climate. In days to come, when home- 

2 sickness gnaws at the heart, the emigrant may yearn 
even for English fogs and east winds, but never can he desire to 
pass through two such days ‘as those which marked the commence- 
ment of this long voyage of mine, 

The Tyne is a fine river—for business purposes ; and, as aquatic 
men are aware, some excellent boating is done upon its turbid tide. 
Far up in the country the young stream adds to the beauty of Northum- 
berland landscape, and affords good sport tothe angler. But the 
scenery from Newcastle to Tynemouth is, to put it in the mildest 
form, depressing—ay, depressing under the most flattering condi- 
tions. The patriot who loves to behold material signs of his 
country’s prosperity cannot do better than steam up the Tyne; the 
artist going forth in search of the beautiful should choose another 
way. The outward-bound traveller wishing for final glimpses of 
home that shall be pleasant to recall upon distant shores could not 
do a worse thing than sail from the Tyne on a foggy January after- 
noon, when the smoke hangs like a funeral pall over the grimy 
docks and dingy river banks and the gloom penetrates one’s inner 
being. 

The east coast of England has neither the variety of the indented 
western shores of our islands nor the bold characteristics of the 
southern cliff land, but it has its agreeable points. At any rate it is 
better than none. So thought we all as, the land wholly obscured, 
our noble vessel crawled through the foggy night at slow speed, the 
dismal steam-whistle hooting at frequent intervals to warn other 
belated ships of our neighbourhood. After trying our best during 
four-and-twenty hours of thick fog and piercing cold the anchor was 
cast and, according to the maritime law in such cases made and 
provided, the clangorous bell, in Keu of the whistle, was kept going 
night and day. There is no such dangerous or disagreeable 
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navigation as that in the shoal water of which the Goodwin Sands 
are a dreaded and terminating feature. 

We were lying somewhere near that fishing ground which in two 
short papers in the Gentleman's Magazine I have previously at- 
tempted to describe ; * to me, therefore, it was a kind of native 
heath. Now and then my old friends the fishing vessels came and 
went ghostlike, magnified by the fog into gigantic and weird figures. 
During a partial clearance of the thickness a smack appeared a 
short distance at sea, and we found some occupation in watching 
the men shooting their long line for cod fishing. This is purely a 
winter pursuit of the East Anglian fishermen, and is by some conducted 
not far from shore. The majority of the fleet which in the herring 
season I had seen busy with their drift nets are now trawling in the 
North Sea ; the trim yacht-like cutter which in the afternoon sailed 
across our bows towards land was one of the fleet carriers whose 
business it is to convey the smacksman’s hauls to shore. As far 
distant as the eye could stretch in the miserable yellow haze you 
might descry a keg-like buoy floating in the sea, conspicuous 
afar by reason of a blue flag fluttering from its head. This was the 
termination of the cod line which we had watched the men in the 
boat shoot out from the smack. It was an immensely long line, and 
attached to it by snoods six or seven feet long were probably a 
hundred or a hundred and twenty hooks baited with sand launce, 
mussel, or morsels of fresh white fish. Cod is the one sea-fish 
that is caught only by hook and line as a matter of habitual 
business, and when the creature does bite he takes the bait freely. 
I have heard of three hundred fine cod captured by one boat during 
a single“night of long line fishing. 

The line having been shot across the tide the crew of our 
smack in view proceeded to fish with hand lines from the deck of 
their craft; and in default of better employment our first officer 
kindly got out such tackle as the steamer carried and we attempted 
a little angling on our own account. But our lines were too coarse 
and we had nothing but butchers’ meat for bait. To state this is 
tantamount to saying that our labours were in vain, for the small 
fish which alone were likely to cross our station were not to be 
caught in sojignominious a manner. Nevertheless we tried perse- 
veringly, and deserved better fortune than befell us in our last bit of 
angling in English waters. 

Oh !_how well one knew whither those birds were bound ; nor was 
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it without a pang that one speculated as to when, if ever, one should 
again breathe the pure air of those splendid Broads which in winter 
teem with wild fowl, and from whose waters in the quietude of many 
a summer morning one had captured the shining bream until one’s 
arms ached with the exercise. Doubtless as the short January day 
was hastening to its close, and as we paced the deck and called up many 
a delightful angling reminiscence, the gunners and punters were out 
pon the muddy banks of the creeks, in their flat-bottomed boats, 
looking after ducks and geese, and bagging an occasional vara avis 
driven thither during the storms of the previous month. Why, but 
a week since, a piscatorial friend in one of the leveable angling clubs 
of town had filled me with envy and desire as he told his experiences 
with yacht and gun upon this coast, and to-day each land-bound bird 
seemed to be a messenger from that snug room with Buckland’s grand 
cast of the giant pike taken at Windsor on the sideboard, a tray of fine 
perch, pike, and roach fresh from the Thames on the table, and 
Rolfe’s inimitable pictures (the genial artist was himself one of the 
company) interspersed with the stuffed fish on the walls. Oh! ex- 
cellent true Waltonians, Stanley anglers and West-end piscatorials, 
when shall I look upon your like again? But a truce to grizzling. 
It was not till the morning of the third day that we were emanci- 
pated from the bondage of fog and shoal, and able to put our pilot 
over the side in the Downs. Then the voyage commenced in good 
earnest ; familiar landmarks passed in review; at night the brilliant 
beacon of St. Catherine’s at the back of the Isle of Wight gleamed 
boldly over the waters, and a soft haze of light brooding over the 
land marked the whereabouts of Ventnor, where, one might dare 
assert, midwinter though it were, you could find a bouquet of flowers 
in the open air. Next evening, as a farewell token, came Start Point. 
One traveller was there upon the deck who looked long and wistfully 
towards the Devonshire shore, albeit its outlines were indistinct. That 
wistful looker was on the feet of fancy roaming booted and basketed 
over bonny Dartmoor, picking out its delicate little trout from the 
purling brooks ; was climbing the Tors into an atmosphere of dry 
champagne, to feast the eye upon the lovely panorama that stretched 
between his moorland standpoint and the Cornish hills in the west. 
In his pocket-book there was, as there had been by accident during 
the two previous years, a specimen fly known to Devonshire anglers 
as the Meavy Red, and he must forsooth bring it forth to inspect it 
in the uncertain flicker of the binnacle lamp, and wonder if that tiny 
artificial insect would again be cast upon any waters. Eight Bells 
cut the reverie short. It was appropriate that Milton’s lines should 
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that very evening fall in my way, for a truer description of what was 
lying in our wake could not be :— 


Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures 
While the landscape round it measures. 
Russet lawns and fallows grey 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray, 
Mountains on whose barren breast 

The lab’ring clouds do often rest ; 

Meadows trim with daisies pied, 

Shallow brooks and rivers wide, 

Towers and battlements it sees 

Bosom’d high in tufted trees, 


And now being fairly at sea may I be allowed the luxury of open 
confession? I have no objection to plead that there is something 
more resounding—call it pretentious if you will—than correct in the 
title chosen for this paper. A “log” should be distinguished above all 
its other qualities by the painful minuteness of its details: it should 
bristle with facts and abound with figures. In this sense “ My 
Ocean Log” will be a rank imposition ; it is only as the fancy hits 
me that I enter my paragraphs, and it does not hang heavy upon my 
conscience if the topic which intrudes itself is but indirectly connected 
with the voyage. 

Would the fortunate gentlemen of England who sit at home at 
ease be surprised to discover that in these days an ocean trip is apt 
to be an extremely humdrum affair? A journey of between seventeen 
and eighteen thousand miles, extending over say a couple of months, 
might, perhaps, be expected to produce a heavy crop of exciting 
adventures. But such is not my experience. A veritable log of our 
voyage from England to Australia would be no doubt more interest- 
ing than “ Bradshaw’s Railway Guide,” but not much. The fact is, 
there is nothing new in these days: we know all about everything ; 
and there is no denying that steam, while it has given us rapidity 
of communication and conveniences and luxuries which never 
entered into the conceptions of the mariners of the wooden-wall 
period, has introduced a wonderfully prosaic element into travel. 
The man who used to sail round the world was a hero, now he 
is merely a globe trotter. For which and other reasons I post up 
“My Ocean Log” after my own fashion, and on the assumption that 
the reader knows as much of the chart of the route as the writer 
himself. 

Suppose we take then, at a bound, the Bay of Biscay? This is 
an expanse of water with which all the terrors of the ocean are 
associated, and, as we know full well, many a gallant ship has been 
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drawn down into its treacherous depths. But the experienced sailors 
on board assure me that storms in “the Bay” are the exception rather 
than the rule : that they are awful when they do rage, but that on the 
whole there are many other latitudes more dreaded by the mariner. 
We naturally expected to meet with a rude Biscayan reception in the 
month of January, but we encountered nothing unpleasant save a ludi- 
crous rolling motion due rather to some previous disturbance than to 
present tempest. The dark billows had never a crest, and were scarcely 
curled by the breeze ; but they were long and high notwithstanding— 
very innocent and smiling of countenance but downright teasers in 
their actual effects. A steadier or better sea-boat, or a better 
handled, than the Queensland never sailed the seas, but she was com- 
pelled to give in to the Bay of Biscay: after a few gallant attempts 
at resistance she rolled until the decks described angles of from 
twenty to thirty degrees. 

If you intend to travel on the ocean never write a book about 
shipwrecks. That was an enormity I once perpetrated, as I had 
good cause to remember during the first night’s roll and racket in 
the Bay of Biscay O. Disasters that had long since, as I imagined, 
escaped my memory were brought to mind by some evil spirit which 
took a delight in marshalling the details in their most harrowing 
form. ‘Look you, my brave comrade,” it would whisper, “ you 
pretend that you are enjoying the fun of this midnight uproar, the 
portmanteau rushing after the hatbox, the glasses crashing in the 
saloon, the cabin floor the arena of contending pieces of furniture. 
Remember, it was in the Bay of Biscay the Aen¢ East Indiaman 
was lost through just such reeling as this ; here went down the ill-fated 
Amazon; and what of the London with her 230 lives, or the Captain 
with her 500 brave blue jackets?” In this manner the memories of 
bygone work arose to haunt the dreams and harry the dozer. In 
one sense I had my revenge, however, for falling half asleep I 
dreamt I was jack-fishing at Luton Hoo, a privilege so rare that I 
strove to make the most of it. It seemed to be an immense float 
that was bobbing up and down ; but there are big fish in those 
waters, and the bait, from the motion it imparted to the float, was 
lusty and lively. By-and-by this large round float began to sink 
lower and lower and lower, and what a splendid run it was! Aye. 
The circular porthole upon which I had fixed a dreamy gaze had 
with the roll of the ship gone down as my berth came up, and the 
water obscuring it for a while accounted for its final disappearance, 
Altogether that was a funny night in the Bay of Biscay, and the steward 
had not many passengers to wait upon at the next breakfast table. 

VoL. XVI., N.S. 1876. NN 
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The sea-gulls, being the only living creatures to look at for days 
together, obtained a lion’s share of attention. You cannot angle for 
gulls as you do for the wandering albatross ; that is to say, you may 
angle for them if you choose, but it will be to no purpose. The 
gull is a sufficiently pretty bird, but it is not what is called interesting. 
And what is the use of shooting it? Few commanders of a large 
steamer would be willing to stop their ship in her proud career of 
twelve knots an hour, and man and lower a boat, to pick up the fowl 
which an idle passenger had shot. Else we might have brought 
down several which, wheeling over the stern, presented that favour- 
able under-view of the breast which is anything but favourable to the 
bird under the observation of a good marksman. We had gulls at 
all times around us in the Bay of Biscay and the Mediterranean, and 
the pretty black and white winged kittiwake was frequent as we 
neared the Spanish coast. In the Mediterranean one afternoon I 
noticed a fine brown-backed fellow amongst the flock that followed 
us to pick up whatever unconsidered trifles the cook gave to the 
waves. The bird’s left leg was dangling, as if broken—a particularly 
noticeable disarrangement of the gull’s physical economy, considering 
the-compact manner in which in flight its pink legs and feet are 
tucked under its shapely body. In other respects too the bird 
was noticeable; it was larger than its comrades, its wings were 
stronger, and it was always in the forefront, and boldest of all in 
circling over the poop. About the same time next day what must 
have been the identical bird still flew in our wake, and there it 
remained at dusk. In the four-and-twenty hours the steamer had 
made two hundred and fifty knots in the teeth of a strong head wind; 
it was almost incredible that a bird could have performed this feat of 
endurance, but the evidence was overwhelming. 

A starling boarded us in the Mediterranean, a stray, panting, tired- 
out castaway, that must have hailed from the dusky mountainous 
coast of Algeria, about twenty miles off. Starlings are not in the 
habit of making journeys except in large flocks, and one would like 
to have heard the story, perhaps tragical, perhaps romantic, of this 
feathered waif’s unfortunate flight. It was at its last extremity when 
it reached the ship and perched upon the gunwale of the captain’s 
gig; after a few minutes’ rest it was able to take a feeble flight into 
the shrouds, to which higher refuge it was driven by an attempted 
capture by one of the crew. The bird, in lieu of the trim and 
prettily marked plumage of good condition, was a rumpled mass of 
faded feathers. The men chivied it from point to point until it 
reached the main yard. When the field was clear it descended, 
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very warily watching all the time, and enjoyed a hearty feed from the 
poultry coop. It took leave of the ship some time during the night. 
A day or two previously a couple of large hornets gave us a passing 
call, having been tempted fifteen or eighteen miles from their sunny 
haunts in Estremadura by a light wind from the land. Under similar 
conditions butterflies have been seen over a hundred miles at sea. 

A very jolly set of dogs the porpoises appear to be: quite the 
Mark Tapleys of the sea. Even in captivity, when deprived of the 
society of their playfellows, they are admirable examples of making 
the best of things. A specimen that lived for a while and died 
lamented in the Brighton Aquarium used to dart from the farthest 
limits of its spacious tank at the sound of a whistle, and would take 
its food gently and mannerly from Mr. Henry Lee’s hands. (If the 
porpoise were a fish this would be proof positive that fish can hear ; 
as it is, it proves that sound travels readily under water.) This 
intelligent member of the whale family was a mature specimen, 
weighing about seventy pounds, and it ultimately died of diseased 
liver—too much to eat and nothing to do. A smaller porpoise when 
I saw it in the same tank was full of life and jovial pranks; but it 
died in the course of a week, and it has always been found equally 
difficult to keep porpoises on exhibition. The sea is their proper 
sphere, and right pleasant it was to watch them in every variety of 
gambol. 

Porpoises we saw everywhere—members of the same order, at 
any rate, though perhaps of different families. Sometimes they 
would be small, and sometimes seven feet long, but, light or heavy 
as their carcases might be, their spirits were at what the poet would 
call the “highest top-sparkle.” They, of course, have their 
feelings like other folk, and cannot always be in the same mood. 
Thus to-day they would rise gently like trout, merely touching the 
surface to blow and disappearing noiselessly the moment that 
necessary function was performed. To-morrow they would leap six 
or seven feet clear out of the water, as if engaged in a high-jump 
contest, and at such times we could take stock not only of their 
sleek hides but of their sly little eyes. In the morning they would 
be seen rolling over lazily with that arched back which leads many 
people to entertain a very erroneous opinion of the animal’s shape ; 
in the afternoon they would try their speed against that of the ship, 
and in every case would out-distance her. We entertained ourselves 
by backing our favourites, and some excellent sport they gave us. 
A shoal of eight on one occasion ranged up close to the ship, and 


without any apparent effort kept a level pace until, apparently 
NN2 
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satisfying themselves that the Queensland was their inferior, they gave 
a frisky plunge out of the water, shot ahead at the rate of twelve 
miles an hour, and in very wantonness darted across the stem before 
going down into the blue depths with a flourish. In the shoal you 
would generally find one or two specially “larky” individuals who 
were clever at maintaining a sinuous course, at vaulting head over 
heels, at imitating the flight of a bird, and at turning and twisting so 
that you could contrast the dark greenish-brown back with the dirty 
whité underclothing. If sometimes they rose like trout, at others 
they would, also like trout, of a sudden, without any apparent cause, 
cease playing and withdraw from our gaze. The smallest porpoises 
were those off Cape St. Vincent. They were, perhaps, under twenty 
pounds in weight. The largest were leaping high in the air off the 
Island of Ceylon, and there were specimens amongst them that 
could not be far short of two hundredweight each. 

The good Saint -Anthony must have been a humourist if he 
preached that sermon to the fishes. By great good luck one of the 
books in the ship’s library contained Addison’s translation of the 
homily, and after enjoying it over a. Friday afternoon cigar some- 
where near the pigeon-haunted island of Pantellaria I copied an 
extract or two for the benefit of my readers who may not have met 
with the composition. The saint, it should be known, disgusted 
because the heretics paid no heed to his discourses, went down to 
the shores of the Adriatic and summoned a finny congregation. 
Forthwith the fish came swimming around in multitudes, ranged 
themselves in their tribes and households apart into “a very 
beautiful congregation,” and listened with devout attention to the 
saint. He, wondering and delighted at the speetacle, found a secret 
sweetness distilling upon his soul and an inner prompting that bade 
him discourse. The legend narrates that the preacher employed the 
orthodox mode, ‘‘ My dearly beloved fish,” and went on to point 
out that fishes have to be thankful for many special mercies. “ For,” 
he observed :— 

Notwithstanding you are comprehended under the name of reptiles, partaking 
of a middle nature between stones and beasts, and imprisoned in the deep abyss 
of waters ; notwithstanding you are tossed among billows, thrown up and down 
by tempests, deaf to hearing, dumb to speech, and terrible to behold; notwith- 
standing, I say, these natural disadvantages, the Divine greatness shows itself 
in you after a very wonderful manner, In you are seen the mighty mysteries of 


an infinite goodness. The Holy Scripture has also made use of you as the types 
and shadows of some profound sacrament. 


The preacher next reminded the fishes from Whom they received 
being, life, motion, and sense, and, in compliance with their own 
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inclinations, the whole world of waters for their habitation, observing 
of the latter— 

It is He that hath furnished it with lodgings, chambers, caverns, grottoes, and 
such magnificent retirements as are not to be met with in the seats of kings or in 
the palaces of princes. You have the waters for your dwellings, a clear trans- 
parent element brighter than crystal; you can see from its deepest bottom 
everything that passes on its surface; you have the eyes of a Lynx or an Argus, 
you are guided by a secret and unerring principle, delighting ‘in everything that 
is beneficial to you, and avoiding everything that may be hurtful ; you are carried 
on by a hidden instinct to preserve yourselves and to propagate your species ; you 
obey in all your actions, works, and motions the dictates and suggestions of 
Nature, without the least repugnancy or contradiction. 

The colds of winter and the heats of summer are equally incapable of 
molesting you, A serene or a clouded sky is indifferent to you. Let the earth 
abound in fruit or be cursed with scarcity, it has no influence on your welfare. 
You live seciire in rains, thunders, lightnings, and earthquakes; you have no 
concerns in the blossoms of spring or in the glowings of summer, in the fruits of 
autumn or in the frosts of winter. You are not solicitous about hours or days, 
months or years, the variableness of the weather or the change of seasons. 


At the conclusion of Saint Anthony’s sermon the fish, every angler 
will ke proud to hear, bowed their heads with becoming humility, 
moving their bodies up and down as if approving of the good words 
that had been spoken. 

If this article should meet the eye of any lover of angling who is 
likely to be spending any time in the Suez Canal, may I suggest that 
he should not forget to include fishing-rod and tackle in his kit? 
From what I saw and heard of the abundance of fish in these waters 
it would, indeed, be almost worth the while of a man of leisure to 
go to Port Said or Ismailia for the express purpose of sport, espe- 
cially if he also cared for wild-fowl shooting. Lazy Arab fishermen, 
in high-prowed boats, not twenty yards from the Port Said wharves, 
standing picturesquely in the bows of their boats with nought but a 
wisp of cloth round their loins, made feeble casts with their nets and 
were instantly rewarded with a dozen or twenty fish. This was 
enough to satisfy their modest wants, and, their bronze skin shining 
with the wet, they pulled leisurely ashore, cooked their spoil over 
the embers, squatted on their hams to eat their meal, and fell asleep, 
where they ate, for the rest of the day. Mullet were plentiful, and a 
large fish salmon-shaped and prettily tinted with pink and grey. 
Sea bream and a number of fish new to me were on sale in the fish 
market. In the Arab village the native fish shops were in the open 
air and generally by the side of a gutter not half so savoury as the 
fried fish. The negro boys seemed to have a sweet tooth in the 
direction of fried fish, and so did the spectral curs which, in Port 
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Said as in other Egyptian and Turkish towns, do the work of public 
scavengers. 

The Canal itself swarms with fish, which are taken in considerable 
numbers by the sailors anchoring in the sidings for the night. The 
mullet rarely take bait, but the salmon-shaped fish above referred to, 
sea bream, a sea perch, and cat-fish are not at all fastidious. They 
prefer a whitebait description of small fry first, after this a cockle, 
but do not reject pork or beef. The native anglers use fine hooks 
and lines and no rods. Had we not by ill luck consigned our rods 
and spinning-flights to the hold, “not to be used on the voyage,” I 
am convinced we might have employed our time most pleasantly and 
profitably during the many hours we were doomed to linger in the 
Canal. The native fishermen, chiefly Egyptian-Arabs, might be seen 
stealing silently into the Canal at nightfall, and at very early morn they 
would be in the market with the results of their night’s hook-and-line 
work—in some instances fifty pounds of fish and over, all of good 
size, and, until breakfast-time, good quality too, and of a dozen 
different varieties. After nine or ten o’clock fish in hot climates can 
no longer be called fresh. The fishing is conducted on the old- 
fashioned system to which we are accustomed at our English 
watering-places, and with the varying fortune to which fishermen in 
all climes and times are resigned. The oriental—and I presume the 
Port Said Arab is of that generic multitude—does not lust after a 
meat-laden table, but is generally satisfied with very frugal fare ; fish, 
however, are favourite morsels everywhere. 

At Ismailia we contrived to rig up some kind of tackle—cross- 
stick, gut, hooks, and ordinary deep-sea lines. The promises held 
out to us were not realised, but I did contrive to catch a brace of the 
beautiful fish that I hold would have taken a spinning or live bait as 
keenly as pike or trout. The French pilots informed me that it is 
called the Bitter Lake trout, and that it is abundant in the Canal and" 
all the lakes connected with it. But for its perch-like dorsal fin it 
might pass anywhere for a well-fed, handsome, deeply-speckled sea- 
trout ; and I can answer for its game character, although my speci- 
mens were not over half a pound in weight. The seamen anchoring 
in the lake frequently, according to trustworthy accounts, catch fish 
enough im an hour or two to supply the tables for a couple of days. 
The Waltonians in turbans and flowing robes, who came on board in the 
mornings with their night’s spoil, thought nothing of fish of this kind 
eight or nine pounds in weight, and splendid specimens they were. 
I dare say I ought to be able to give the name of this fish, but I 
must confess it was new to me. It seemed as plentiful in the Greater 
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and Lesser Bitter Lakes as in Lake Timsah ; and, on the latter half 
of the Canal, fishermen sitting on the sand or in their rude feluccas 
and baking hard in the sun waited patiently for a communication 
from the bottom to their forefinger. 

At Ismailia one afternoon—for a break-down of the engines, 
brand new from a Tyne shipbuilding yard, detained us in Lake 
Timsah for eight-anc-forty hours—I cut me a reed from the way- 
side, a lissome cane rod, fifteen feet in length and tapering from 
an inch in diameter to a point. To this I attached an ancient fly- 
tracing, and having cut the wings and body from a cinnamon fly that 
killed a fine trout last year in a Surrey meadow kneedeep in grass 
and flowers, and having by the gift of a few centimes persuaded a 
black-eyed young Arabling to fetch a small heap of cockles, I pro- 
ceeded to angle from the jetty, in the company of a couple of 
donkey boys whose love of sport tempted them to neglect their 
duties and to come in for as neat a drubbing when detected as any 
old world pedagogue would desire. The young rascals I regret to 
say caught nothing but their whacking, while there seemed to be no 
limit to the number of three inch fry falling to my share. They were 
either mullet or a charmingly tinted bream, but always the small 
fish preying about the woodwork. ‘The engineer of one of the pilot 
boats stepped ashore and in a minute caught two silversides, just the 
things for live or dead bait fishing, and for that purpose he used 
them, threading a large single hook through the skin of the side and 
hurling the bait with a pound and a half of lead far out into the lake. 
He said he generally took a fish as long as his arm when he tried. 

The proverb mentions a certain unnameable person as not so 
bad as he is painted. I will mention the Red Sea—speaking of seas 
as I found them—in that conjunction. That it was the cool sedson 
in those regions I knew, but I had been led to expect a gradual 
frying even in January. The temperature in fact was extremely 
enjoyable, as it had been from the time of our entrance into the 
Mediterranean ; it was not till we were much nearer the equator 
than the outlet to the Red Sea that we began to know what heat 
really meant. The scenery on either side of the Gulf of Suez is 
very wild and at times romantically sterile. One side was as bad as 
the other. It may be, as I have somewhere read, that the Peninsula 
of Sinai is geographically, geologically, and archzologically one of 
the most interesting places in the world, but it is not a whit the 
more attractive to the general traveller for those intrinsic merits. If 
the western side was not more fertile in the early days of the world 
than it is now the Israelites did not gain much by their flight 
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from the fleshpots of Pharaoh. The lofty hills skirting the tableland 
of the interior may be, and certainly are, grand in their outline, but 
it cannot be forgotten that they stand sentinel over the Wilderness 
of the Wanderings. The sides of the hills and rocks appear to have 
been calcined by a terrible convulsion, and in places to have been 
seared as with a hot iron. The occasional glimpses of Arabia and 
Nubia as you pass down the Red Sea are of the same hard, burnt, 
treeless character, and the only attractiveness lies in the fantastic 
forms of the granite peaks and spurs. These, looked at with the 
most interesting historical associations as motive power, are of course 
not to be neglected, but the observer who had recently been reading 
highly coloured accounts of what the Prince of Wales was to wonder 
at in his passage through the Red Sea would not obtain the superb 
views he had been led to expect. 

It was in the Indian Ocean that we had what I may be permitted 
to call a great flying fish field day. Up to that time we had been a 
good deal disappointed at the non-appearance of this extraordinary 
little creature. On sea, as on shore, as I found out more and more 
every day, rules have their exceptions. Naturalist friends at home, 
and the officers on board, had led me to believe that the Mediter- 
ranean would certainly introduce us to the flying fish, and it was 
hinted that we should probably find them there in even wearisome 
numbers. But it was not so. Day by day, watch after watch, I 
swept the waters with my glass, and fixed the sea with my glittering 
eye ; scouts in the bows and scouts in midships were changed to 
keep the fire of scrutiny alive with the coals of hope. But never a 
flying fish was to be seen, though of the thirty species which the 
genus comprises several if not the majority are known to favour the 
Mediterranean. The Red Sea in the matter of flying fish proved to 
be likewise a blank. Now and again we fancied that certain dim, 
distant, and half palpable specks flitting like meteorettes over the 
crests of the billows were the long-looked-for link between bird and 
fish, and in very truth such they might have been, though to be sure 
they might equally have been scatterings of fugitive foam, white sea- 
birds, or torn fragments of paper cast to the winds by the idle 
passengers of other ships. The Indian Ocean, however, amply 
rewarded our patience, and gave us abundant opportunities of 
examining the so-called “Sleeper-out” (Zxacetus Volitans), as well 
as it could be examined without actual handling and dissection. 


(To be continued.) 





FALL OF KING AMADEO. 
BY W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 


p THER causes helped, no doubt, but the more immediate 
cause of the King’s fall was want of money: a 
perennial evil in the Calle de Alcala and in the 
Palace at Madrid. 

My first object in going to Madrid in 1872 was to see Don Ruy 
Gomez, Minister of Finance, chief member of Zorilla’s Government, 
and to learn by trial whether that gentleman could be induced, for 
the honour of his country, to put an end to the old system of swindling 
the foreign creditors of Spain. 

Every one knows that Spain is a great borrower of money ; every 
one knows that London is a place where money is borrowed by 
emperors, kings, presidents, and ministers. In the last days of King 
Amadeo Spain owed about a hundred and sixty millions sterling to 
her foreign creditors : a very large portion of which she owed to her 
English bondholders. For several years that country has been using 
her creditors shabbily ; failing to pay the interest on their debt, and 
laughing in their faces when they hinted that coupons were falling 
due. It is not to be expected that a man will love his creditor as 
himself, especially if he comes of proud and ancient stock, and his 
creditor is nothing more than a butcher, or baker, or candle-stick 
maker. Now, your Spanish hidalgo is a man of proud and ancient 
race, with a back as stiff as a column, and a pedigree as long as-that 
of Charles the Fifth. “Our obligations,” he exclaims—your true 
hidalgo never speaks of debts—“ are guaranteed by the honour of 
Spain.” What more can money-lender want? Surely his savings 
must be safe with a hidalgo who can pledge the honour of such a 
land as Spain! He hands them over, and receives his dividends with 
a thankful heart—so long as they arrive. At length they fail. ‘‘ What 
now?” he asks. “Ah, di me,” replies the great hidalgo, “there has 
been a fire—a flood—a mutiny—a bad harvest—a cattle-plague ; 
cash payments are deferred, but you can have your dividend paid in 
bonds.” The lender gets annoyed. ‘‘ Why don’t you pay your debts 
in cash?” Hidalgo smiles in an unpleasant way. “Why, so I would, 
if I only knew where to borrow the money.” But the lender has 
some weapons left. He forms a committee; he sends out a 
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commissioner ; he opens fire on the unpunctual Minister. Ministers 
are men, especially Ministers of Finance. Men may be baited as well 
as badgers. You can make his hole too hot. If his case is very 
bad, you may drive him into Ministerial suicide. 

What happens when a Spanish Minister resigns? The Funds go 
down. There is a crisis in Madrid. Usually there is a rising in 
some sergeant’s guard-room. Confidence ‘in the ruling power is 
shaken ; not unfrequently the edifice of cards comes rattling down. 
A Ministry may be upset ; a dynasty may be overthrown. 

A knowledge of such facts is something of a weapon im your 
hand. 

Alighting at the Fonda de Paris, you glance at the opposite 
balconies of the Minister of Finance with something like the feeling 
of a man who stands at the end of a train of powder, the firing of 
which will blow up a great fortress and decide the fate of a great 
empire. 

My credentials began :— 

October 9th, 1872. 
You have rendered such valuable aid by your counsel and co-operation 
on many matters of importance to public interests . . .. that on learning 
that you are going to Madrid it is natural to ask your intervention with 
the Spanish Government. The moment is one that is critical with the Liberal 
party in Spain, to the progress of which you have been a well-wisher, and with 
the leaders of which you have great influence. 

After this flourish came a long paragraph on the part which certain 
parties had taken before a committee of the Stock Exchange, and 
then followed a statement of the situation in Madrid as things were 
seen from the bondholder’s point of view. 

The Spanish Government has prepared certain measures for obtaining accom- 
modation and assistance from the holders of the foreign debt, which are based 
on the convention entered into with the late Ministry. It is much to be regretted 
that the Ministers have not earlier put themselves in consultation with... . 
because their propositions bear the appearance of too great assertion of the 
demands of Spain, and too little consideration for the concessions to be made 
by the national creditors, while the details have been adjusted with the financial 
establishment concerned in the new loan, which has naturally a greater disposi- 
tion to regard its own exigencies than the wishes of the bondholders. 

It is under these circumstances that your influence may be usefully exerted. . . 


My main purpose was to serve the bondholders ; but my clients 
were convinced that no other way remained of saving the dynasty. 

On reaching Madrid I found the reign of King Amadeo drawing 
to aclose. The King still rode in the Prado, smoked in the bull- 
ring, dined and slept in the Palace ; but his friends seemed few in 
number, timid in expression, and of no great weight in the political 
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scale. The Queen, a striking figure, with a lovely face, attended mass 
and gave her soul to acts of charity. She was admired, not loved. 
Her taste was fine, her life was pure. No one could say of her, as 
every one had said of Isabel, that she was “ every inch a Spaniard.” 
In the position of those royal personages there was something 
romantic and something grotesque. A young and gallant soldier, 
Amadeo had left the luxury and repose of Italy in answer to a call 
from General Prim. He had been told that an Italian prince, of 
gallant spirit and popular manners, might give a Catholic and yet a 
Liberal Government to Spain. On coming to Madrid he found the 
mangled body of his chief supporter at the gate. Without a pause 
he entered, putting his life in the assassin’s hands. His queen soon 
joined him in his lonely state. He dared the worst, riding about 
the streets without a guard—the aim of every bravo’s knife and every 
famatic’s slug. Some people pitied him ; still more admired him ; 
bat whether they pitied or admired him, they watched him only as a 
stranger, with the curiosity that might have been inspired by any 
other royal guest. “A nice young fellow—sits his horse well,” you 
heard men mutter with approving nods. “When does he mean to 
leave?” All persons seemed to wish him well—-and out of their 
way. 

In the Puerto del Sol, in the Café Suiso, in the smoking-room of 
the Cortes, every one was talking of a change in public affairs. A 
mutiny had broken out in the fleet at Ferrol, and the royal troops 
had been repulsed in an attempt to storm the arsenal. Cadiz was 
expected to follow in the wake of Ferrol, and repeat the movement 
which had driven out Queen Isabel and carried Prim, Topete, and 
Serrano into power. Navarre was much disturbed. Don Carlos 
was supposed to be in Spain, though he had not yet announced 
his presence by a formal act. Catalufia was unsafe. <A party of 
pious pilgrims, going from Manresa to the Virgin’s shrine on Mon- 
serrat, were captured by a/gang of ruffians and held to ransom, with 
no more sentiment than if the party had been a company of rich 
heretical Americans. Seville, Malaga, and Barcelona were excited. 
Clerical meetings were called in Burgos, and Republican assemblies 
in Valladolid. Worse sign of all, the capital was in a sullen and 
contemptuous mood. Persons who knew the revolutionary quarters 
of Madrid assured me that the smallest accident—the explosion of a 
pistol, the arrest of a cabman—might suffice at any hour to send up 
barricades. If barricades ran up, the King might be taken prisoner 
—and the ghost of Emperor Maximilian stood before our eyes ! 

The first necessity of King Amadeo was a loan. In trying to 
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negotiate that loan with foreign bankers and contractors, Don Ruy 
Gomez, Minister of Finance, was fighting for his place as well as 
for his King. 

No Minister of Finance has ever yet been able to satisfy Spain, for 
she demands a service at his hands which is hardly to be achieved 
by human wit. She asks her Minister to rob her creditor and yet 
preserve her credit! She requires a man who, while she stops the 
payment of her dividends in either whole or part, will keep intact 
the power of making further loans! It is a trick, she thinks, this 
matter of procuring loans and squaring dividends—and frora her 
semi-oriental nature she believes in wizards, medicine-men, and 
other charlatans who profess the art of doing tricks. 

A Minister presents a budget highly favourable to the State. 
Hurrah! Up go all caps—for him. ‘The foreigner is done !—the 
Minister is a man. A loan will set things right, and give that 
medicine-man a lease of power! Then comes the rub. No one 
will lend a cent. Why not? The Spaniards, on attempting to 
borrow money, find they have forfeited the confidence of every one 
who owns a dollar, and instead of getting money they are maddened 
by abuse and persecuted by duns. Once more they see the trick 
has failed ; but their belief in tricks remains. The trick, they say, 
was not well done, and so they fail to get the cash. Then, in their 
anger, they kick the unsuccessful humbug out of office, and engage 
some other charlatan to make and deal the cards afresh. 

When Amadeo entered Spain the foreign debt was placed, on the 
honour of Spain, under the solemn guarantee of the new monarchical 
constitution. What more could man—and money-lender—want ? 
Honour of Spain, and guarantee of the new monarchical consti- 
tution! Some Governments, such as Turkey and Russia, had 
pledged special revenues, and Governments in general pledge the 
national credit, as security for the national debt; but what King 
before Amadeo had ever thought of pledging the “ honour” and the 
“ constitution” of his country for the payment of her dividends ? 

Don Ruy Gomez reigned in a great palace in the Calle de 
Alcala. Ministers in Spain are nobly lodged ; soft carpets, gilded 
chambers, select chairs, obsequious servitors on every side. In an 
ante-room to the Minister’s cabinet sat an aged clerk, serenely 
smoking a cigarette.’ He raised his eyes, and nodded at my com- 
panion, a deputy, who had more than once held a portfolio. ‘“ You 
know that person?” asked the deputy. ‘No; he is a secretary 
perhaps?” “Hush!” the deputy whispered in my ear, “‘4e is the 
Minister of Finance. For many years he has framed the budgets. 
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Isabel or Amadeo is the same to him. Moderato or Progressisto is 
the same to him. Every Minister employs him, for nobody else 
understands the public accounts.” We turned to look at him as a 
messenger passed into the cabinet with our cards. In answer to 
some hints of mine the deputy added: “In three days that person 
will make you a budget to order—well arranged, neatly written, fit 
to present, and above the reach of criticism. You merely say, 
according to your party needs, Make me a budget showing a deficit ; 
make me a budget showing a balance: in a few hours you have his 
labour on your desk.” 

As I stepped into the Ministerial sanctum I thought of some accounts 
I had once seen in Cairo, and whispered to myself that the old saw 
is true—Africa begins at the Pyrenees. Don Ruy was bland and 
sweet, with the air of Ismail Pasha when the astute Egyptian wants to 
negotiate a loan. 

Don Ruy’s budget had been laid before the Cortes and well received, 
for he had taken care to cut out his predecessor, Comacho, by giving 
to his treatment of the outer debt an appearance of his having 
thoroughly spoiled the foreigner. A new loan had been arranged 
with the Banque de Paris and the Banque des Pays Bas; but the 
success of this new loan was likely to turn very much on the fact of 
his getting the assent of my clients, the fcreign creditors, to the 
proposal in his budget. Here I held some of his cards and was a 
factor in his game. 

My mission had two parts: first to prevent, if possible, the 
Minister from taxing the foreign debt ; second, to obtain an equit- 
able payment of the dividends on that debt. 

Taxing foreign creditors for the benefit of Spain was and is a 
favourite idea with Financial Ministers in Madrid. They look on 
their debt as so much property, and want to tax a deficit as though 
it were an asset. That is the oriental way. My introduction said 
on this point :—“ You will see on perusal of the budget that it fails 
in many essentials. Thus the controversy, which so seriously affected 
confidence in Spain, having regard to ‘an attempt to tax external 
bonds, the exemption is only expressed by an incidental reference to 
the liability of internal bonds. There must be a clear and unequi- 
vocal expression and acceptance of the public financial law of the 
world as to the non-liability to taxation of external bonds.” 

On this point I had no great trouble with his excellency. What 
I had to press for was a promise, not an act, and promises are easily 
made in oriental Spain.. After ten minutes’ debate Don Ruy gave 
me a clear and strong assurance that no attempt should ever again 
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be made to tax the foreign bondholders. Don Ruy is a bold man ; 
since he answered, not only for himself, but for his successors in 
office. Like Mr. Lowe at the Exchequer, he was then quite confi- 
dent of being his “own successor.” The new monarchical constitu- 
tion had placed the foreign debt under the protection of the honour 
of Spain. “I will maintain that principle,” said his excellency, with 
fervour ; “ nay, I will proclaim it in the Cortes!” Well, his pro- 
mise, as I felt, was something gained. Don Ruy might, or might 
not, be his own successor. Spanish Ministers of Finance, like 
Turkish Ministers of Finance, rarely stay in office more than five or 
six months. His words would hardly bind himself, much less another 
man. Yet, seeing that the world goes on by yea and nay, it was 
something to have got from him a plain declaration of principle. 
(Let me add, as something to the good account, that this promise has 
been kept. Since that day Spain has had to pass through many fires, 
but she has never threatened to renew her tax on the foreign debt. 
Perhaps her self-denial springs from the fact of her being unable to 
pay her dividends in cash !) 

Amadeo had pledged the constitution, so that the security for his 
foreign debt was now as solid as his throne ! 

While I was staying at the Fonda de Paris, in daily intercourse 
with Don Ruy, an incident occurred which made most men merry, 
and afew men grave. Those who were nearest to the King, I 
noticed, laughed with a peculiar dropping of the chin. They hardly 
seemed to like the joke. 

On the doorsteps of the new palace of the new Constitutional 
Cortes crouched two new lions. They were meant as symbols ; from 
the royal mane down to the pert and defiant tail. Cast in solid and 
enduring metal, these royal beasts, the representatives of kingly 
power, were placed at the entrance of the chamber as guardians of 
the new constitutional monarchy. One morning every passer by 
observed that one of these bronze royalties had iost his tail. Some 
wags had come upon him in the night, had taken him at a disadvantage, 
and had shorn him of his hinder part. What food for party sarcasm ! 
What is the Cortes without its lion? What is the lion without its 
tail? Courtiers were in despair. An officer of the household ran 
to sculptors and metal-casters. Let the royal symbol be repaired, the 
purloined tail restored. Madrid, a grave and sober town, was 
ringing with merriment. But how was courtier to repair his loss ? 
A lion’s tail is part of the lion. To cast a tail, you must cast the 
whole animal ; but in a city like Madrid the casting of a big bronze 
lion is a work of time. The Cortes could not wait for a new lion to 
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be cast. A tail must be got at once, and soldered to the mutilated 
beast. The sculptor laughed, the courtier winced ; the situation being 
too comic, and the application of the whole parable to King Amadeo 
too plain. But the true irony lay in the facts, and could not be put 
out of sight. A tail was made and soldered on ; but the effect was far 
from happy in a politicalsense. If you cannot unfire a gun, neither 
can you smooth away the ripple of a jest. When people have begun 
to laugh, a lion with a soldered tail is just as funny in their eyes as a 
lion without a tail. Let the royal beast attempt to whisk a fly from 
his nose! For days you could not name the Constitutional Cortes in 
society without provoking shouts of mirth—that cynical laughter 
that consumes like fire. 

On every hand the constitutional monarchy of Amadeo was said 
to be that lion with a soldered tail. 

My second object was to induce Don Ruy to adopt an honest 
method of paying the foreign dividends. The proposal of his budget 
was to pay these dividends in full: partly in cash and partly by fresh 
bonds. He was to pay— 


Two-thirds of the amount in cash, 
One-third of the amount in Spanish stock. 

This proposal had been accepted in principle by the English 
bondholders, but there was a detail in the Spanish budget to 
resist. Don Ruy meant to pay his “third” in stock at fifty, 
when the market price of that stock was only thirty. Here was 
his trick, by which he hoped to cheat the foreigners and gratify the 
Spaniards. My instructions were precise— 

The proposition to pay the one-third of the dividends in Three per Cent. stock 
at a fictitious price is of course exposed to severe criticism and reflection. The 
offer of stock worth thirty at the price of fifty is nothing but a form of bank- 
ruptcy injurious to the Government and the bondholders. 

I asked Don Ruy to do his country a service and the bondholders 
an act of justice by paying the “third” in stock at the market 
price. He was annoyed at these proposals, all the more as they 
had been his own proposals in the previous year before he accepted 
office as a Minister. I took from my pocket a copy of the “ Diario 
de las Sessiones de Cortes,” and showed him a report of one of his 
own speeches, not yet ten months old, in which he had told the 
Cortes, as an independent deputy, that if he were Finance 
Minister he would begin the great reform of Spanish credit by 
acknowledging the sacred obligation of the foreign debt, and paying 
the interest on that debt in full. 

* All that was spoken from the Oppositien benches,” he teplied, 
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quite coolly, as if that were all that need be said. Unhappily, such 
language is familiar to a Spaniard. When Rivero entered office as 
Minister of the Interior he was pledged to abolish the conscription. 
He forgot his pledge, and when his friend Figueras taunted him in 
the Chamber with being false to his principles, he answered that 
speaking as a deputy was one thing, speaking as a Minister another 
thing, and that the conscription could not be abolished ! 

There is a part of this little history of my negotiations in Madrid 
that cannot yet be written down. ‘The Banque de Paris writes to 
me,” said Don Ruy, “that I should be a fool to pay the ‘third’ at 
market price, since we might as well pay the whole in cash. In 
fact, they offer to buy the bonds—in other words, to lend me the 
money—at market price. Why then should I give way?” Other 
people had reasons of their own for compromise; and Don Ruy, 
who had agents in London, regular and irregular, persuaded some 
of the English holders to accept his terms—for fear of having to 
submit to worse. I draw the veil here, as I drew it in Madrid. 
Don Ruy smiled as we shook hands in the Calle de Alcala. He 
thought he had won his trick and saved the dynasty of his 
choice ! 

That afternoon I went to the bull-ring with a member of his 
Government. It was the last performance of the year; an extra 
bull and four or five extra horses were to be gored and stabbed to 
death. The King was present. Ladies with pedigrees going back 
to Scipio graced the sport. The “ fancy” of Madrid strolled in and 
out among the corridors, clicking their paper fans, ogling the pretty 
girls, and jerking their cheap cigars into the arena. Fierce sun 
shone overhead ; bravely the bulls turned on their adversaries. One 
man was badly hurt—the bull-ring echoed with applause. A 
maddened animal broke the barriers, knocking down two or 
three policemen. Every one was radiant. For five minutes the 
King was almost popular; but the weather turned against him, 
and he was lost again. While the sport was not half finished 
drops of rain began to fall—first drops, then showers, then floods. 
Ten minutes served to fill the arena with as many inches of 
water. All the finery was spoiled. Ladies crept into corridors ; 
matadores ran under shelter ; and the deserted bull, with eight or ten 
barbs in his flesh, stood bellowing in his pain.and fury, as the deluge 
smote his head and swelled about his knees. In agony, the Mayor 
announced the closing of the ring, on which King Amadeo left the 
royal box without a cheer. With slow and sullen steps the crowd 
dispersed. “God grant that it may pour like this till night,” said 
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the Minister sadly, as we drove into the town ; “if not, there may 
be fighting in the streets.” 

Don Ruy passed his budget and proposed his loan. The 
monarchy hung on that loan, but the “compromise” effected by his 
too clever agents in London had destroyed the confidence of 
lenders, and his contract with the French ana Netherlands banks 
led to nothing. The issue failed. 

One evening I was leaning on the balcony of my hotel, looking 
down on the excited crowd in the Puerto del Sol, when I heard a cry 
as of a pedlar vending broadsides, followed by shouts of laughter 
and contempt. At first I thought the man was selling bills of the 
play, the singing-room, or the bull-ring; but on listening with a 
closer ear I caught the ominous words—“ Who will assassinate the 
stranger?” “ Stranger !” I repeated to myself, ‘that means the King ! 
Have we already reached this pass, that pedlars can ask for the 
King’s assassination in the Puerto del Sol, under the eyes of his guards, 
Ministers, and his police?” I stepped into the square, and bought a 
copy of the broadside for a couple of cents. It was a serious, not a 
comic, paper. On the following day I mentioned the fact to an 
ambassador in Madrid. He too had heard the pedlar’s cry, and 
bought a copy of his paper in the crowd—as an extraordinary illus- 
tration of the times. The sale was carried on so impudently, that 
when a policeman came nigh, the pedlar only moved across the 
square and gathered up another crowd, who bought his wares and 
treated his defiance of authority as an excellent joke. 

The lion of the constitutional monarchy seemed to have lost his 
teeth as well as his tail. 

Don Ruy’s loan having failed, the Minister retired from office, a 
discredited and broken medicine-man. The Cabinet of Zorilla 
could not stand without Don Ruy’s loan, and when King Amadeo 
found himself with an empty treasury and without a Ministry he 
took the train to Portugal, escaping his imperial cousin’s fate. 


VoL. XVI., N.S. 1876. 








THE TOKEN OF THE SILVER LILY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE.” 





PART IV.—THE PLIGHTING OF THE TROTH. 


) HERE came the sound of singing to the ears 
Of Ethelred, who lonely sate and mused 
Mid the grey shadows of the armoury. 
Upon his brow had grown a calm content 
And steadfast peace that was as grateful to 

The eye as azure of the summer skies 

Following after storm. This was the song 

He heard, unheeding, and it mingled with 

His thoughts, yet did not turn them: 





** So long is life that half of it we sleep 
Away ! ’Tis but a little step we creep 
When, waking not, eternity we reap. 


“It can be no such bitter thing, I wis, 
To meet and woo the Reaper with a kiss, 
When his fair land holds that which doth not this. 


“ Call, call on him, and he will not reply ; 
Fear him, faint heart ! and he will draw a-nigh, 
And not to us he tells the reason why.” 


** A dismal song for such a happy maid ” 
Cried Ethelred, and neither heard nor saw 
His daughter enter and stand motionless 
Behind his chair. ‘“ She takes most soberly 
Her great good fortune . . pale she is, I vow. 
I grow to love her, and to mark her moods 
Since she hath ceased to be a stumbling-block 
Set in my path—a pretty gaudy weed 
To-mock me with its gayness . . had she come 
Following after a fair first-born son, 

A little copy of my Margaret, 

I might have loved her, but I ever saw 
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In her the weak usurper that did fill 

Her brother’s place, her very loveliness 

Anger’d me when my restless heart did yearn 

To see a brown-faced lad with hardy frame, 
Skilful in all things appertaining to 

A soldier's son . . but now, I thank Thee, God ! 
That hunger has departed, and no more 

Shall vex me with its sharpness ; nay, I think 
My very son, flesh of my flesh, had been 

No comelier in my eyes than he who comes 

To turn my days to summer . . for his sake, 
And for your own, my girl, I do cast out 

The long and bitter hate I nourishtd 

For you, who knew not, only thought me harsh, 
Indifferent, and cold. Ay, that was I ; 

But in this present am not. . Now,my girl, 
Forward I look and see about your knees 
Children who shall be warriors, and whose deeds 
Shall ring throughout the land when I have gone 
Unto my last long home . . to-morrow’s noon 
Shall see the troth-plight uttered ; and when spring 
Melts into summer, and the throbbing earth 

Is all a-blow with flowers, they shall be wed, 
This happy pair of lovers” . . here his voice 
Ceased. He was thinking of Ass marriage-day, 
And the one little span of lover’s joy 

That lived its every hour of fullest life, 

And faded, . . . Came there never unto him 
Such other, ’twas the jewel of his life, 

Costly, unmatched, nor powers of heaven nor hell 
Could give its fellow, that had floated out 

Upon the ocean strown with murdered hopes 
And strangled joys that men do, for the lack 

Of something better, christen “ Might-have-been.” 


Ethelwyn heard, at first unconsciously, 

As one who, lending outward ear to sound, 
Listens with inner hearing to a voice 

That calleth from afar. Hither she came, 
To learn her father’s will . . if he were set 
Upon this marriage, then, ah ! then there still 


Was left one narrow gate thro’ which she yet 
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Might creep to Gilbert, whose clear voice she heard 
By night and day, whispering “Come . . . I wait.” . . 
And ever saw she the swift river set 

About with rushes, and fair meadowsweet, 

And beckoning from a distant flowery bank 
Gilbert . . but as the meaning of the words 

Her father spoke did reach her brain, she stood 
As one who sudden wakens. New to her 

Was Ethelred’s wild yearning : cold indeed 

And bitter as his ways were unto her, 

She guessed not of their reason—now all things 
That had been strange were plain and in her heart 
A faint and curious pity stirred that he 

Should be so doomed by circumstance to miss 

All that he most did long for. “ Vain indeed 

It were to make my prayer,” she thought, and turned 
And left him sitting there with April smile 

Of mem’ry on his lips. “I too shall smile,” 

She said, “ to-morrow,” and the brightness of 

Her face struck Harold with a sudden joy, 

Seeing her as she passed. ‘“‘ This is for me,” 

He thought . . “ she wakes at last, and love doth make 
His home within her breast. Mistress,” he said, 
“ One seeing you would say that in your ear 

Some gracious spirit whispered and informed 

You sweetly.” . . “ Yea,” she answered smilingly, 
Looking at him with dreamy lovely eyes 

That saw him not, .“‘ my heart will be at rest 
To-morrow at this hour” . . and so passed on, 
And left him marvelling ; he thought she spoke 
Of their betrothal, and the sudden change, 

From coldest pride of bearing to this fair 
Outspokenness, did send through all his veins 

A current of fresh gladness. . . Now and again 

A fear had seized him that some earlier man 

Had caught and chained her fancy ; for he knew 
How rare and delicate a thing is this 

Same fancy, that is tinted by the hues 

Of heaven, not earth, and all untainted by 

The dimming breath of passion, does not die 

The death of common love, but tarries in 

Some inner chamber of the maiden’s heart 
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Till death makes void the casket. 

But as the girl 
Lay tossing thro’ the hours, lo! unto her 
There came that sudden clearness of the eyes 
That often in the watches of the night 
Comes to us mortals, as though angels’ hands, 
Brushing away the fleshly mists that lie 
Betwixt us and our God, did set us face 
To face with our damnation, and hold up 
Our acts, thoughts, motives to such keen 
And pitiless regard as makes us start 
Back, as in naked hideous array 
We see them as they ave. . . So from her soul 
Fell down its sinful madness, and she saw, 
Revealed in all its loathsomeness, the crime 
That she in daylight dreams had hugged unto 
Her breast, and found so lovely that her eyes 
Could scarce contain its beauty. . . Now it stood 
Out like a frightful fiend, who, beckoning 
With gaunt and cruel hand, did call to her 
To lay down honour, duty, pride, endurance, all 
The noblest qualities that do conspire 
To make a woman great, to follow him 
Unto the awful and dishonoured shades 
Of that accurséd land that’s peopled with 
Those rash unhappy spirits who have leaped 
From life to death with lawless violence, 
Unsummoned by their Maker. . . Back on her 
(As strain of music that in press of fight, 
Or march of quick events, doth fall upon 
The ears unheeded, but returns in all 
Its sense when one is idle and alone) 
There came her father’s slowly dropping words, 
Telling the weary story of his life, 
And precious new found gladness . . came there back 
The very tone in which he said “I grow 
To love her.” . . Yet again there came to her 
Legends of men and women who had lived 
And died for duty, giving up all things 
They most did value in one sacrifice, 
Unmurmuring. . . Thro’ the darkness she stretched out 
Her arms, and cried “ Father—thou gav’st me life, 
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J give thee all . . more than my life, yea, more 
Than my own soul, and do compel myself 
To such unnatural and horrid deeds 
As should drive woman mad, and call upon 
My body, heart, brain, mind to strengthen me 
To work the sacrifice that I do vow 
In my own person to set forth, so thou 
Lose not thy heart’s desire. . . O! could’st thou know 
All—all, thou mightest, for thy daughter’s sake, 
Do that which she hath sworn most steadfastly 
To do for thee. . . Ziy agony ne’er gave 
Thee such a deadly horror as doth creep 
Thro’ flesh and bone as nearer and more near 
I see the hour approaching that shall make 
Me his—Ais. . . Father, curse me not if in 
That most unutterably awful hour 
Spirit and body part . . remember that 
I did my best, and made for your dear sake 
This sacrifice. . . Sweetheart,—my Gilbert—pray 
Thee now look down on thy unhappy girl, 
And say thou dost forgive her. . . She will come 
Unto thy side thine own true wife, not his, 
In that unknown beyond where thou dost wait 
Her coming. . . For though Harold’s arms shall bind 
Her hapless body yet can not he reach . 
The spirit that doth fly up straight to thee, 
Leaving most poor and worthless the mere husk 
That he calls . . Ais.” 

And so it fell 
That at the noontide in the banquet hall 
Ethelwyn in a shining robe of silk 
’Broidered with silver lilies, and about 
Her neck a single string of orient pearls 
No paler than her beauty, stood beside 
Harold, in presence of the household and 
Ethelred and her mother. Such a pair 
They made as not the world from end to end 
Had matched, and Ethelred’s proud happy heart 
Swelled in him as he laid her bare right hand 
Within her lover’s. . . Looking up she caught 
Some glimmer of the great and pure content 
That sunn’d him thro’ and thro’. . . But Harold saw 
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No face but hers, and in the days to come 

He, looking back upon a life that had 

Held many glorious moments, found not one 

To lay beside those few when he had stood, 

Her little hand in his, the while she spoke 

The few and low-toned syllables in which 

She plighted her fair troth. . . In days to come 
She, looking back upon her life, could find 

No moments that contained such sick despair 

As filled her soul when on her hand the clasp 

Of his did close, and in his eyes she read 

The deathless faithful love he bore to her: 

Love, when she asked but hate. . . Ethelred cried 
‘What ! do you take no kiss? Not thus did I 
Hold back when sweetheart Margaret and I 
Stood as you stand to-day.” Harold bowed down 
His head and kissed her hand, no more, but when 
‘Anon they found themselves alone he took 

And clasped her in those eager arms that long 
Had wearied for such burden and would lay 

His lips upon the blossom of her mouth, 

But ’neath her breath she cried—“ I do conjure 
You by your strength, and by the weakness of 
My womanhood, to force from me no touch 

Of lip, or cheek, or hand: that which is stolen 
Should hold no value to a true man’s heart. . . 
When I am yours do with me as you will: 

Till I am yours I pray you let me be.” 


He loosed her, pale as she, and in his veins 

The love, that as a mighty river fed 

By brook, and stream, and rivulet, had grown 

So strong and deep that every obstacle 

And barrier did chafe and madden it, 

Turned back and was congealéd. . . So may one 
Who in full tide of onslaught dashing on 

With heart, soul, spirit set towards 

His goal, is suddenly plucked backward by 

A hand he needs must honour . . and his strength 
Frustrated in its purpose falls to earth, 

A very scorn and sport, a nullity, 

Misshapen, broken, void. ‘“ Mistress,” he said, 
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“T would not lose in you that exquisite 
And noble modesty that is the crown 
And glory of your sweetness. Yet methinks 
You make it seem unlovely when you do 
Refuse to me so much as one small touch 
Of lip, or hand, or cheek. If I to you 
So hateful am that you may not endure 
My presence or my love, I do beseech 
You let me Jeave you now, ere I do lose 
My manhood, and my honour, to accept 
The base, dishonoured life of one who makes 
His heart a plaything for a woman’s foot 
To toss or spurn at pleasure. . . Though I love 
You more than man should love who hath respect 
For his own self, since there is not on earth 
A thing more fickle or more variable 
Than woman’s fancy, and no man should stake 
His life upon her favour, yet could I 
Leave you (ay! leave you with that better part 
Of my existence that when man doth lose 
He loses all) if you are very sure 
You cannot learn to love me. . . Not for me 
The chilly joys of toleration or 
The phantom food of kindness, or the mock 
Of slow affection born and bred by use, 
A homely earth-born child without one ray 
Of likeness to the lovely boy who springs 
Rosy and radiant in our hearts, from whence 
He comes, we know not, but he bides our guest 
Through life and death. . . So now, since I will have 
Love for my love, none other, tell me this— 
Are you so sure you cannot love me, or 
Is there some other man upon this earth 
Whom you have dowered with the precious gift 
Of your true maiden heart ?” 

Ethelwyn raised 
Her head, and thro’ her brain there sudden flashed 
A loophole of escape, flashed and died out ; 
For if she bade him go, did not she steal 
The very life-blood from her father’s veins, 
And something more than life, the lovely hopes 
That sprang like flowers about the gnarléd roots 
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Of his most starved existence? Yet as she looked 
On Harold, who awaited her reply 

As one who knows his fate is trembling in 

The balance, yet hath strength and nerve to face 
His lot whate’er it be—lo ! thro’ her heart 

There smote a keen and bitter pang for him 
Who gave such noble trust, and was repaid 

By treachery so vile. . . “ Sir Knight,” she said, 
‘There is no man upon this earth that I 

Do love, nor any man that I would wed 

Save you . . if this content you not, I can 

No more . . farther I do beseech you that 

You leave to me my few remaining days 

Of maidenhood, for have you not my years 

And all my long to-morrow ?” 


“¢ Mistress,” he said, 
And on his face shone such great happiness 
As made his beauty god-like, “ You have set 
My troubled heart so utterly at rest, 
That I am well content to leave to you 
The days that shall elapse till I do call 
You by the dear and sacred name ot wife ; 
And I will wait with patience until one 
By one the petals of your virgin heart 
Unclose and let me in.” . . She turned her head 
Aside, and drew a long, long, sobbing breath, 
Then turned and fled away, and Harold thought 
“These sudden fears do please me better than 
A calm indifference: I yet shall win 
Her to my arms of her own sweet free will, 
And if she still is cold I will recall 
Her words ‘There is no man upon this earth 
That I do love, nor any man save thee 
That I would take to be my own liege lord.’” 


And so the weeks crept by until with proud 

And royal pomp fair May was ushered in, 

Who came, the fairest daughter of the year, 

With tripping footsteps and her gracious hands 
Brimful of dropping flowers, while from her breathed 
Such sweetness and rich scents as did make all 

The air a holiday, that fed the heart 
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Subtly as with a feast. And on a day 

Came Ivon unto Ethelwyn, and said, 

“ Mistress, I fear our Athelstane must die 

Ere sunset, and he calleth upon you 

By night and day, who have not looked upon 

His face since Gilbert died.” Ethelwyn rose 

And followed him by meadow and by wood, 

Until he came unto the castle where 

Athelstane lay a-dying. ‘‘ Are you there?” 

He said, and turned his hollow eyes on her 

Clear with the vision death alone can give. 

“‘ Yes, I am here,” she said, and stooped and kissed 
His weak and shrivelled hand. He, fixedly 
Looking upon her face, said suddenly 

“You loved my Gilbert?” “ Yea,” she said, and bowed 
Her head upon his hand, the hand of him 

Who gave her darling life. “Ay, ay!” he said, 
“You loved him, and he died . . he died . . To me 
The pain is short, for in the narrow grave, 

Lo! all things are forgotten, but to you 

Ever thro’ life a bitter memory 

Shall live . . . who beckons yonder? "Twas but now 
Methought I saw my Winifred, and at 

Her side five sons . . The sixth, say, where is he? 
Hath he not found his brothers? Ivon says 

That he is dead . . ay, ay! He broke his vow 
And his old father’s heart.” So for a space 

He lay and babbled, half unconsciously, 

Until at blood-red sunset in his bed 

He reared himself, and with a mighty cry 

“ Gilbert!” he cried, and calling him, he died. 


In the night watches, in the blaze of noon, 

In early morning and at cool of eve, 

Echoed a lonely death-cry in her ears, 
Wistfully looked a dead face into hers, 

And ever like the singing of a dirge 

Came back his words. Yea, never unto her— 
Till One should take her softly by the hand 
Unto the land where He doth evermore 

Wipe away tears—forgetfulmess should come 
To bless her with its mercy. Margaret, 
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Looking upon her, felt a sudden dread, 

So asked her was she well content, or would 
She rather live unwed? To which the girl, 
Smiling a little in her chill despair, 

Answered, ‘“‘ Sweet mother, I am well content.” 


And when the first 
Red rose of summer blossomed on the wall 
Ethelred spake and fixed the marriage day, 
And bade her haste to buy her silks and gauds, 
And such gay gewgaws as young maidens do 
Provide against their wifehood, and she smiled 
Again, as thinking that the only robe 
She coveted was a fair woven one 
Of white, such as is wound about the forms 
Of those who were, but are not 
Once came her women, bearing in their hands, 
Lustrous and costly, her white marriage gown. 
Heedless, she looked. Touching it curiously 
She asked them what it was, and as they stared 
Thinking her mad, remembering, her thoughts 
Came back to earth, and with a quiet hand 
Softly she put the garment from her side. 


And when the hours were numbered, and to her 
Scanty two days of maidenhood were left, 

She in the garden wandering alone 

Came to the court and at the castle gates 

Stood, and as twilight fell upon her there 
Suddenly, like the cracking of thin ice, 

Brake her composure from her at a breath, 

And as a frightened, tired, and lonely child 
Calls on its mother with continuous wail 
Although it knows its mother is so far 

Away she cannot catch one echo of 

Her darling’s weary cry . . so Ethelwyn 

Called on the dead, and “ Gilbert . . my beloved,” 
She cried—and softly, softly thro’ the night, 
Lost to her ear in beating of her heart, 

Muffied and faltering horse’s feet drew nigh. 
Looming thro’ shadow nearer to her came 
Horse and his rider, phantom like, the twain 
Parting the darkness, stood before her eyes. 
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Two half seen faces glared upon each other, 

Two palsied tongues essayed to utter speech ; 

One brain by God’s great mercy did not turn, 

One heart that anguish could not break, half broke 
With joy so awful that no woe could bear 

The half its strength . . from off his horse he lit, 
And ghastly, stiff, and like a dying man, 

Madly he took and strained her in his arms 

And kissed her . . All the long, long burning thirst 
Of days and weeks and months was quenchéd in 
That close and perfect kiss . . Upon her there 
Safe in his arms there fell such pure content 

As not one thought of aught in the wide world 
Save him could enter—twas enough to her 

This golden hour that gave her back her love, 

And time was not, and all the world stood still. 





(To be continued.) 
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THE REGENERATION OF 
PALESTINE. 
BY ADOLPHUS ROSENBERG. 


PEAKING as an English Jew, I venture to express a 
doubt whether the Hebrews of England, France, Ger- 
many, America, or even those of Russia, would look 

© Swith favour upon a project for the universal emigration 
of our people to the Promised Land, though every day the Israelites 
spread abroad among the nations pray for the restoration of Zion 
and a speedy return to the land of their fathers. For through- 
out the civilised world, wherever the wandering nation has made 
a settlement, its members have earned the respect of those 
among whom they have dwelt and wrought. A Jew, looking around 
him, say in England, and contemplating the position which his 
brethren in faith have attained, feels a natural pride. In the Senate, 
at the bar, in literature, in art, Jews have taken places in the fore- 
most rank, and I do not think they would be disposed to depart 
from their high places to be magnates in Jerusalem, however sin- 
cerely they may pray for the day of restoration. Modern enlighten- 
ment and intellectual progress have not been lost upon the Semitic 
tribes in their western wanderings and settlements, and among other 
things they have learned that religious aspirations mrst bow down 
somewhat to the influences of the times. This may be a dangerous 
statement for a Jewish writer to make of his people, but the time 
has come when it may be well for us to look straight in the face such 
facts as these. 

Nevertheless, the Jewish inhabitants in Palestine are very nume- 
rous, and in Jerusalem alone there are, I believe, about ten thousand. 
Of these but a small portion are indigenous, the great majority 
being immigrants from Poland and Eastern Germany. Polish Jews are 
the most orthodox of the scattered tribes. From their youth they 
study Hebrew literature and theology, and in Poland at the present day 
are to be found the most accomplished Hebrew savans. If these 
men could set down the results of their study and their learning in 
an intelligible language, there would be a new literature which would 
outrival the work of the lamented Emanuel Deutch. ‘Trained from 
infancy to look upon Jerusalem as the goal of earthly happiness, 
they gladly avail themselves of any opportunity of removing 
from their native towns with their wives and families to the Holy 
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City. The influence upon them of the place and its traditions and 
associations is to intensify the religious feeling within them. They 
repair to the synagogue three or four times daily, and spend the rest 
of their time in the study of the Talmud and kindred works. There 
are others who fly to Palestine to elude the conscription, and others 
again to escape the necessity of maintaining their wives and families, 
whom they do not take with them to the Promised Land. The result 
of the building up of the Jewish population by these processes is 
not happy, and Palestine has fallen to a considerable depth in the 
social scale. Of late it must be acknowledged, to the credit of our 
people there, that the Jewish inhabitants generally have strenuously 
exerted themselves to remove the stigma that has fallen upon them, 
by engaging to some extent in manufacture, by tilling the soil, and 
by cultivating various other branches of industry. But the poverty 
of the mass of the population has crippled their endeavours to raise 
themselves out of their abject condition. 

For a long time past the Jews everywhere have been sending sums 
of money to be distributed among the poor of the Holy Land, and 
as the major portion of the population have fallen under the denomi- 
nation of paupers most of them have been in the regular receipt of 
the charity thus provided. The natural result has followed. The 
prospect of a life of idleness and freedom has attracted to the old 
country large numbers of Jews who, under the pretence of coming to 
Jerusalem to be buried in holy ground, have swelled the ranks of the 
idle and indigent objects of charity. Children have grown up to look 
to the portion of relief sent from abroad as their own by legal right, 
and the pauper community has flourished in its miserable way under 
this demoralising system of dependence. For awhile this went on 
without exciting criticism, but presently it began to be said, in this 
country and elsewhere, that the Jews of Palestine cared not to labour 
so long as the means of living was provided for them. The charge, 
of course, was only partially true. At the present msment I believe 
the majority of the Jews in Palestine are extremely desirous of earn- 
ing an independent livelihood, and many of my co-religionists in this 
country and elsewhere have too rashly accused the whole Hebrew 
population of Palestine of having fallen into a state of pauperised 
and contented idleness. 

The mistake of the Jewish friends of Palestine in this country has 
been that the aid they have rendered to their brethren in the East 
has taken too exclusively the shape of occasional alms as a means 
of temporary relief. Charity was needed, but this was the worst form 
that charity could take. It remained for Sir Moses Montefiore to 
indicate the right form of help. For many years this venerable 
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champion of the Jewish race has made frequent journeys to the East, 
sometimes to relieve his co-religionists from the intolerant persecutions 
of the Turks and sometimes to devise means for the improvement of 
the social condition of the people. He has built houses, arranged 
gardens, and done his utmost to direct the energies of the people to 
the development of trade, agriculture, and general industry. He has 
devoted a large portion of his princely income to this work ; but 
single-handed he could not do much towards the realisation of the 
great ends he had in view. In one direction he has done much. He 
has spread abroad a knowledge of the fact that the only way in which 
the Jews of Palestine can rise out of their present condition of social 
degradation is by labour. This, he saw, must be the basis ; but until 
last year no definite scheme had been projected for the sound and 
permanent regeneration of the Holy Land. 

For many years Sir Moses Montefiore had occupied the position 
of President of the Board of Deputies of British Jews, an association 
for the protection and promotion of the interests of Jews at home 
and abroad. In January, 1875, being then in the ninety-first year of 
his age, the venerable baronet tendered his resignation as President 
of that Board, and the resignation was with much hesitation and 
regret necessarily accepted. The Deputies, then proceeded to con- 
sider how the Jews might fitly express their sense of the great services 
of Sir Moses Montefiore to the Hebrew people everywhere, and 
indeed to humanity. A testimonial was resolved upon, and when 
the worthy baronet was consulted as to the form which this mark of 
appreciation should take, he told them they could not please him 
better than by organising some scheme for improving the condition 
of the Jews in the Holy Land generally and in Jerusalem in particu- 
lar. Thus the testimonial to Sir Moses Montefiore assumed the 
form of a great scheme to promote the raising up of a fallen land 
and the rescue of a wretched and to a large extent degenerate popu- 
lation. The suggestion of this good old man was that the funds 
raised in his honour should be devoted to the encouragement of 
agriculture and other mechanical employments, and he specially asked 
that no part of the money should be expended in alms. 

Then arose the cry of the sceptics. People who had helped for 
years past to maintain the Jerusalemites in “ sweet idleness” averred 
that they were a good-for-nothing set of vagabonds, who, under 
pretence of doing honour to certain religious aspirations, subsisted 
upon the fat of the land which their generous brethren provided. 
The inconsistency of first transmitting the means for the support of 
the Jerusalem Jews, and then condemning the wretched people for 
accepting them, did not strike many philanthropic Israelites, and the 
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result was that the Sir Moses Montefiore Testimonial Fund did not at 
first meet with the success which was hoped for. Even now, when 
the project has been before the Jews for nearly a year and a half, 
not quite 11,000/. has been contributed from all sources. (A pro- 
minent and benevolent member of the Anglo-Jewish community paid 
a visit to the Holy Land extending over three weeks, and on the 
strength of the information afforded to him during that brief period 
he published a report confirming the sinister rumours affecting the 
ability and desire of the Jerusalemites to work for their livelihood. 
Long previous to this Sir Moses Montefiore, had, in answer to a 
number of questions put to the chiefs of the most important 
Palestinian congregations, received information that the Jews 
would be eager and willing to commence any kind of remunerative 
labour rather than live on charity, but that they were debarred from 
giving practical form to their wishes by the want of means. 
Ten or eleven thousand, or even twenty thousand pounds, is a small 
sum with which to commence a task whose aim is to effect the 
regeneration of a country the inhabitants of which are almost de- 
moralised. Bearing in mind the veneration in which Sir Moses 
Montefiore is held by the Jews at large, and the admiration felt for 
his noble work by the community in general, it was expected that, 
without considering the purpose to which the fund collected was to 
be devoted, 150,000/. or 200,000/., the sum required at the outset, 
would have been immediately subscribed. But the rumours that gained 
currency as to the unwillingness of the Jewish inhabitants to work, 
and the report of the tourist which partly substantiated them, had an 
unfortunate effect upon a really promising scheme. 

It was at this juncture that Sir Moses Montefiore, then nearly 
ninety-two years old, determined once more to visit his beloved city, 
and he travelled to the Holy Land in the company of trusty com- 
panions, of whom one was the able and learned orientalist Dr. Loewe. 
The result of that journey is now before the Jewish community in the 
form of a narrative by the doughty baronet, with which is embodied 
a valuable and truthful report of the actual condition and character 
of the Jews of Jerusalem by Dr. Loewe. From this it appears that 
the libelled people are not only physically able to work, but desirous, 
nay, painfully eager, to commence operations without delay. It also 
bears testimony to their skill and aptitude in various manufactures. 

In his narrative Sir Moses says that the Jews of Jerusalem “are 
more industrious than many men even in Europe, otherwise none of 
them would remain alive; but when the work does not sufficiently 
pay, when there is no market for the produce of the land, when 
famine and cholera and other misfortunes befall the inhabitants, we 
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Israelites unto whom God revealed Himself on Mount Sinai, more 
than any other nation, must step forward to render them help and 
raise them from their state of distress.” The worthy baronet suggests 
that houses with modern improvements, colleges, and public schools 
should be erected in and out of the Holy City, and in order that the 
tenants may acquire a taste for agricultural pursuits Sir Moses suggests 
that each home shall be provided with plots of ground in which olive 
trees, vines, and ordinary vegetables should be cultivated. With 
reference to the health of Jerusalem, Sir Moses observes in the course 
of his narrative, “I had some conversation on the subject of general 
drainage in Jerusalem with a gentleman of authority ; he told me 
that all the refuse of the city is now carried into the Pool of Bethesda, 
which, strange to say, I was informed, is close to the house intended 
for the barracks, and the soldiers living there appear not to experience 
the least inconvenience on account of its vicinity. If arrangements 
could be made to clear that pool entirely, to admit pure water only, 
and to dig special pools for the purpose of conducting there the city 
drains, Jerusalem might become free from any threatening epidemic. 
All the doctors in Jerusalem assured me that the Holy City might be 
reckoned, on account of the purity of its atmosphere, one of the 
healthiest of places.” 

It is hoped that this report will alter the feeling prevalent previous 
to Sir Moses Montefiore’s pilgrimage, and that the fund will now be 
liberally supported. The committee of the fund have determined to 
authorise its disbursement without further delay, and proceedings, I 
believe, are now in progress to purchase land, build houses, and 
establish a loan fund in Jerusalem. Most of the able-bodied inhabitants 
will be expected to turn their attention to agricultural employment, 
others devoting themselves to general businesses ; and thus there 
seems to be a good chance of effecting the regeneration of a 
long neglected country. What the future may produce cannot 
be foretold, but much will depend upon the ability of the agents 
whom the committee of the Testimonial Fund will appoint to watch 
the improvements. 

But the committee must not expect that their labours, however 
arduous and multifarious, will obtain fruition speedily ; the work of 
renovation and regeneration will be slow. The major portion of the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem have been accustomed to sedentary occupa- 
tions, and it will be very difficult indeed to persuade these to give 
their attention to the tilling of the soil. It is much to be feared that 
the robustness necessary for the successful pursuit of agriculture will 
be found wanting in the Jews of Palestine. They have too long been 
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accustomed to the inertness consequent on living in badly-ventilated 
dwellings and on witnessing the desolation around them, and the 
Testimonial Committee must not feel discouraged if they meet with 
many obstacles in the good work which they have imposed upon 
themselves. The young, who should receive the committee’s best 
attention, will be the gainers by this movement. The older part of 
the inhabitants may engage in trade, but it is a matter of absolute 
certainty that they will be unable and unwilling to gain their living 
by actual manual labour. In the end, however, the committee will 
succeed, and thus will they raise the best-and noblest monument to 
the memory of the great services which Sir*Moses Montefiore has 
rendered to the Jewish nation. 

It has been pointed out by Professor Marks, a learned and 
deservedly popular Jewish minister, that in order to effectually crown 
this work it will be necessary to make some provision for the intro- 
duction of secular education among the Jews of Jerusalem. As the 
objects of the Testimonial Fund are clearly defined,-viz., the encou- 
ragement of agriculture and other mechanical employments, it would 
be legally impossible to devote any portion of the moneys collected 
to educational purposes ; but Professor Marks’s suggestion is one of 
paramount importance, which must not be lost sight of. It is 
secular education which has raised the Jews of England to their 
present position. It has thrown down the Ghetto walls and equalised 
the Jew with the Christian. It has opened the Jewish mind, and 
taken from it the narrowness and exclusiveness of vision which, 
together with the oppression of the -intolerant, barred their way to 
progress ; and it will be found that if the Jews of Jerusalem are kept 
ignorant of the language of the country, oblivious of the enlighten- 
ment around them, unconscious that there are nations which have 
other ideas, other languages, other customs ; if they be not permitted 
to emerge from their own peculiar Hebrew studies—valuable and 
rich as those studies may be—it will be found that the good work 
will all come undone. The Jews, I am glad to know, are everywhere 
awakening to a sense of the prime importance of secular education. 
They are establishing schools in the East, and the A//iance Israélite 
Universelle has been called into existence for the express purpose of 
founding schools for the Jews in Turkey, Russia, Persia, and in many 
other countries where secular learning suffers under neglect. Pro- 
fessor Marks well understands the character of his people, and he 
knows full well, as we all must learn, in the East as in the West, 
that there will be no permanent improvement and no possible re- 
generation for our people in Palestine until secular schools are 
established throughout the length and breadth of the Holy Land. 

















SHOOTING IN NORTH AMERICA. 
BY KI SPURWAY. 


Y subject is civilised sport. I am not writing of 
pioneer life or of the doings of the degenerate, 
gambling, Indian-aping desperadoes of the frontiers, 
Fr whose wondrous deeds find fitting interment in the 

pages of the dime novel. I confine myself to the facilities for 

shooting and the practice of sport in the more prosaic Eastern 

States, and select New York as the particular field of illustration. 
The country is beautiful in the latter end of September and 

through October, and unfolds to the sportsman a panorama which 
seems to promise a carnival of autumn shooting. The foliage is rich 
in colour. There is a crimson blush upon the maple, set here and 
there in a groundwork of harmonised tints of brown and orange and 
gold, and rising at intervals in seasonable clouds of colour from the 
likeliest underbrush and tracks of open cover. Intersecting and 
cutting up the country are quiet alluring “creeks,” and occasional 
marshes and ponds fringed with rushes and sedge. These are 
tempting tokens of a sportsman’s paradise; but unhappily the 
worst and most senseless form of pot-hunting has well-nigh ren- 
dered the game-proper of the Eastern States extinct. Prosecution 
for trespass is unheard of, and the only effort at preservation has 
been a feeble parade of close days which, as a rule, have been 
entirely disregarded. 

The Virginian deer, formerly plentiful everywhere in the country, 
are all but exterminated, and a delicious esculent has been lost to 
the commonwealth. These beautiful animals up to about thirty years 
ago were found in vast numbers on the New York and Pennsyl- 
vania boundaries, but they have been wantonly slaughtered by 
prowling loafers at all seasons. The noble “ fire-hunter,” who 
glides along at night by the banks of deer-frequented waters, and 
lures the buck by the blaze of pine-knots in the bow of his canoe, 
has done his part in the havoc. He rarely misses his prey. The 
animal, fascinated by the fire, is revealed to him a few feet off by 
the light reflected on its eyes, which beam forth their own destruction 
and signal the murderous bullet. But a more wholesale butchery is 
described by the late William Henry Herbert (“Frank Forester”), 
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in his “ Field Sports of the United States.” He tells of a particular 
season when “hordes of savage rustic ruffians, profiting by the deep 
snows and unexampled crust, went into the woods on snow-shoes 
and slaughtered the helpless deer by droves with clubs and knives 
for the worth of their skins, the flesh at that.season being useless. 
Since that time they have never gathered to any large head.” 

The ruffed grouse (the “partridge” of New York and the 
“ pheasant” of Pennsylvania), the Canada grouse, a beautiful but 
always rare variety, the pinnated grouse (the “‘heath-hen” of the 
east and the “‘prairie-hen” of the west), and the quail (styled 
“partridge” in the south, and familiarly remembered in the north 
as “‘ Bob White,” a most beautiful and interesting species), have all 
virtually been expunged from the game list of New York. In some 
sections during a season’s shooting not one of these birds would be 
found. A farmer in Monroe county last year discovered a bevy of 
quail on his land, and used strenuous efforts to protect them, but a 
neighbouring loafer found them grouped together in their “‘ huddle,” 
and of course destroyed them. Technically there is no rabbit in 
America ; but of the two varieties of hares, the northern and the 
American, the latter has been far more general in the Eastern States. 
This little fellow is usually supposed to be a rabbit, from his close 
resemblance in many respects to the English rabbit. His colour is 
very nearly the same, and in weight he averages two pounds ; but the 
preponderance of evidence goes to establish him as a hare, for his 
hind legs are too long for a rabbit, he is never found in large 
gatherings or warrens, and he does not burrow,—though, when 
hard pressed, he will take shelter under a rock or among the roots 
of a tree. 

Although war has been waged on this creature after every fresh 
fall of snow for years, by numerous village idlers who track him to 
his seat with guns and dogs und clubs, still one is not unfrequently 
met with during a day’s woodcock-shooting, which with snipe-shoot- 
ing constitutes nine-tenths of the sport in the Eastern States. 

Wild-fowl shooting is of course a distinct branch of the art, but it 
is a pursuit fraught with an excitement, to my mind, surpassing that 
which belongs to the shooting of upland game. What English 
sportsman living, say, on the Devonshire coast, will not agree with 
me as he calls to mind the December and January evenings when, 
ensconced in some friendly hedge running out to the river’s bank, or 
hidden amongst the flags and rushes that skirt a favourite feeding- 
ground, he has with strained eye watched the short black lines as 
they floated inland from the sea, and noted with jealous ear the 
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brief low whistle of wings too far away, until, by-and-by, a regal 
mallard with emerald crown and coral feet has rewarded his vigil ? 
Many a one may live over again, in memory, the exquisite thrill that 
quivered through the whole system as he crouched and glided, 
panther-like, over the crusted snow, hugging the uneven ground and 
seeking the cover of every tuft and twig until the barrels were 
brought to bear on a trip of widgeon or a flock of dainty teal. To 
sportsmen such as these many attractions still exist in the State of 
New York. On the south of Long Island an area of water extends 
for about seventy miles, limited on the south by a sandy beach 
which separates it from the Atlantic and on the north by far extend- 
ing salt marshes and meadows. Here countless varieties of water- 
birds assemble in the proper seasons, and this locality has, in times 
gone by, been the scene of the very revelry of sport. Even now, 
although the birds have become wary in the extreme by reason of the 
fusillades and artifices of years, many a good bag is recorded 
daily throughout the season. Of birds more or less frequenting 
Long Island five varieties of geese may be found, and about fourteen 
of sea-ducks. Shore and sand-shooting is supplied by several repre- 
sentatives of the Ra//ide or rail tribe, eight or nine of the Charadriada 
or plover, and between twenty and thirty of the Scolopacide or snipe— 
embracing the snipe, curlew, and sandpiper. In addition, amongst 
the birds which, though usually shot at, must be classed as outside 
the sportsman’s bag, may be mentioned some of the Pinnatipedes or 
lobe-footed swimmers, two or three divers, and several of the Gruide 
order, including the bittern, ibis, heron, and crane. The Canada 
goose, the brent, brant, or barnacle goose, the redhead duck and 
canvas-back duck, are more frequently shot than many others, and 
they are decidedly more desirable for the table. 

Of these, the first two breed principally in Labrador, and arrive, 
the former late in the autumn and the latter in the spring and 
autumn. The other two breed in the north, and approach the coasts 
about the 1st of November. Strategy necessarily appertains to all 
wild-fowl shooting, and the decoy and masked battery are the 
schemes for the most part adopted here. A boat is made fast and 
concealed in some convenient retreat near a feeding place, and the 
decoys are set in the shallows. At the flow of the tide the birds flit 
from the deeper water more inland and, allured by the decoys, fall 
to the hidden shotsmen. “Sailing for brent” is another method, 
fruitful of fun ; this is accomplished by running before the wind in a 
light boat after the retreating flocks. The birds invariably swim away 
from a boat, and the gradual approach of the boat appears to delude 
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them as to its distance : at close quarters they rise, and present easy 
shots to the pursuers: It must be admitted, however, that this grade of 
sport is fast on the wane. Lake-shore ducking varies little from that 
practised on Long Island, and ambush and decoy are again in requi- 
sition. Good sport is generally to be had late in the autumn at 
Braddock’s Bay, on the shore of Lake Ontario, not far from 
Rochester. The shooting takes, place at morning and evening 
feeding times, when the “gunners,” hidden in the rushes, either 
wait for daybreak to reveal the ducks in their haunts before they 
leave for the lake, or entice them by decoy in the evening as the 
flocks drop in for the night. The greenhead or common wild 
duck of Europe, and the black duck, which breed throughout the 
States ; the blue-winged teal, and the green-winged teal (identical 
with the English species), which breed along the great lakes, all visit 
the inland waters of the middle Atlantic States in spring and autumn, 
and go far to make up the bulk of the spoil. Perhaps, however, 
more teal are bagged by day-shooting along the sedges of the bays 
and ponds, which are stocked with bitterns, rails, and mud-hens. 
Vast numbers of ducks are killed by the initiated, who choose rough 
windy days when the birds are driven inland from the lake ; the 
sportsmen station themselves, armed with two or three guns to a man, 
under the line of flight, and blaze away at all and sundry whilst their 
ammunition holds out. The supply continues, more or less, until 
the country becomes bound in the chains of the relentless winter, 
when the guns must be put away until the vernal sun has loosened 
the frost in its lowest depths and has prepared the ground for 
different sport by the advent of spring snipe-shooting. 

The American woodcock, plentiful throughout the State in spring, 
summer, and autumn, differs more in colour and size from its English 
congener than is noticéable in many other instances ; whilst the 
symmetry of the birds is alike, the weight of the former averages 
about seven and a half ounces—of course being much lighter than 
the other—the under parts are of a light cinnamon colour, but the 
back shows a much closer resemblance to the plumage of the 
British bird. 

The snipe, abundant in spring and autumn, is undoubtedly 
identical with the English bird, although, as a rule, the American 
averages a trifle less in weight. Controversy has existed on this 
point, one reason advanced against their identity being that the 
American bird was once seen by a celebrated sportsman to “ volun 
tarily swim across a wide ditch,” and another being that a well-known 
author has remarked that the English snipe is a winter visitor, and 
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the American an autumnalone. Now, since the bird bores in succu- 
lent ditches for his sustenance, and since he may as well try to drill a 
hole through an ironclad as to work a hair’s-breadth through the crust 
ofa North American winter, this argument for distinction is not worth 
much. I have killed numbers of snipe in both countries without 
discovering the slightest difference between them, and I may record 
the fact of having been a witness to the “voluntary swimming” of 
English snipe, on various occasions in a partially flooded meadow on 
the banks of the Coly in Devonshire, where the birds paddled across 
the ditches and small pools intersecting their feeding grounds. 

In referring to the “ gunning” for these birds, it must be said that 
when a ray of the true spirit of sport is visible it is almost invariably 
traceable to the presence of “old-countrymen.” The genius of the 
shotsman and the naturalist is not often found amongst the gentlemen 
of North America, and the landowners and citizens generally value 
game only for its weight as so much aliment entering occasionally 
into the details of household economy. There is no passion of sport. 
The excitement is hardly superior to that engendered by the decapi- 
tation of a capon or the taking off a sucking pig. This fact is 
manifest in many of the Sportsmen’s Clubs of the cities and larger 
villages, where the trap of the “pigeon shoot” is the supreme 
allurement, baited by a restaurant supper and a scale of money 
prizes. 

To this state of things may be attributed the present abominations 
of spring snipe and summer cock shooting. Early in April snipe 
may generally be found for a few days on the marshy pastures, and 
are usually more plentiful after the first mild rain. Their stay at 
this season is but short, as they merely utilise the grounds as rest- 
ing places on their journey northward from the south. Now the 
birds which are thin and worthless begin to pair; but this fact fails 
to protect them, and they are butchered in cold blood over pointers 
by men whose aim it is to be habited in “ the pomp and circum- 
stance” of sport. 

Summer woodcock shooting commences early in July, when the 
young birds of the first broods are a little more than half grown. 
They are shot over pointers, in cover, of course, under the blaze of 
a summer sun, with a posse of mosquitoes continually humming 
round your head and ever and anon throwing out skirmishers on 
your features to embellish them with the most painful and exasperat- 
ing eruptions. Picture yourself in cover far more dense than any 
you ever shot in in England, and conjure up if you can a pointer 
not ranging in the open but squeezed by the thicket into an 
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unnatural and deformed point at a few feet from you ; and imagine 
further that you kick the bush, and flush a young bird like a brown 
butterfly, which you knock down as if it were an oil rag, and sweep 
away from your brow the perspiration with its captive mosquitoes. 
These are the delights to which are sacrificed the splendid prospects 
of Fall sport. 

In North America, where the extinction of native game is so 
nearly complete, the last days of September open up a short, enjoy- 
able snipe and woodcock season. The snipe, on their return journey 
to the south from their breeding grounds in the north, remain longer 
than in the spring. They are lusty birds, found in fair numbers ; 
they lie well to dogs in the wet sedgy pastures, and furnish good 
average sport. Enough woodcock seem to escape the pot-hunting 
in July, or are supplied by later broods, to render their pursuit at 
this time well worth the effort ; but of course not a tithe of the sum- 
mer birds remain, and the illimitable and unequalled cover may be 
tried in some cases for half a day without flushing a bird. 

Still, I know of one little valley, north of the railway between 
Rochester and the Falls of Niagara, where you and I (for you must 
be of the craft to have followed me thus far), with a couple of 
good spaniels, in about the third week of October, may appreciate 
the delight of American cock shooting proper, and learn what it 
would be generally but for its unseasonable abuse. Here the land 
is principally owned by men, primitive and austere in their ‘“‘ Metho- 
dist discipline,” whose only use for gunpowder is in a medicinal sense, 
for cattle. Here, in this favoured spot too, the gay and festive 
“pigeon shoot” fraternity have never, from some merciful mystery, 
indulged in their July exercises. Suppose small beds of rushes and 
tufts of coarse grass and sedge a gunshot wide and two miles long; 
in the centre of this strip a ditch of still weed-grown water which 
renders the ground flanking it soft and yielding to the feet. On the 
one side, gradually descending to it, fields of Indian corn, the uncut 
canes growing in “hills” at short intervals and springing from ground 
traced with vines. On the other side a range of magnificent wood- 
land, starting from your feet, with the likeliest growth of sapling and 
underbrush, which receding merges into the forest and is rolled 
upwards in volumes. of beauty—a thousand tints in matchless blend- 
ing, now swelling in billows from a groundwork of rhododendron or 
oak, now rising behind a belt of crimson maple, until this matchless 
scene of vivid colouring, of harmony and accident, of light and 
shade, melts into. the sober distance and is bounded by the clear 
blue heavens. Here, believe me, we may have two or three days’ 
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good sport, and as most of our birds will be found in the corn we 
shall enjoy an immense advantage over those gentlemen whose sense 
of propriety sends them forth with their pointers, and whose vexation 
of spirit is so distressing to contemplate after an hour’s tramp in 
search of a dog that has been standing all the time in pistol shot 
from the starting point. 

In a neighbourhood where shooting is dependent on migratory 
rarities, I must not omit a bird which, though strictly without a title 
to be ranged with the aristocracy of game, is inferior to none in 
excelience. The golden plover—he that is seen sparingly on the 
western vales of England during the winter—is abundant in the 
State during the latter part of autumn. The flocks remain on the low 
ploughed lands and rough pastures until the approach of frost, when 
just before the first “gaggles” of geese are seen steering south from 
Canada they assemble and precede them. Last season was a favour- 
able one for plover, and thousands were killed. On the day of their 
departure I, with others, had been looking for them on some locally 
famous and extensive ground, a little north of Brockport, on the New 
York Central Railroad. Ambuscades of a few leafy boughs had 
been scattered at intervals over the flat for some days before, and 
good sport had been obtained as the flocks continually circled 
round, Two gentlemen, I believe, bagged over a hundred birds 
during an afternoon’s shooting. On this day, however, which was 
cloudless, with a sharp bracing air, followed by a frost at night, 
there were no birds in shot; but overhead many flocks were seen 
against the sky, wheeling and diving in the boldest and most graceful 
curves until, gradually forming a denser mass, they rose higher and 
higher in a spiral ascension—now lost to one’s gaze in the heavens, 
and now revealed by glittering specks like grains of gold and silver 
sand—as they shaped their southerly course, and proclaimed the 
upland shooting for the season at an end. 
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VI—A WRONG WITHOUT A REMEDY. 


5% October, 1858. 

LETTER of introduction from Grimstone, who has 

been for the last two years serving with his regiment 

in the Ionian Islands, was presented to me recently by 
; a singular man, whom I did not like at first, but to 
whom, on better acquaintance, I am more than reconciled. Wybrants 
is indeed an unaccountable sort of person. Full of information, and 
possessing abundant activity of mind, he disclaims having any 
speciality or ambition. A bachelor, and the owner I believe of a 
handsome competency, he lives without rule or definable purpose. 
Without notice to his numerous circle of acquaintances he occasionally 
disappears. Invitations remain unanswered, and engagements to visit 
country houses are unfulfilled, without explanation or apology. To 
inquiries at his house the only answer is “Gone abroad, and don’t 
know when he will return.” Other ramblers beyond sea bring back 
no account of him; but in the fullness of time he turns up, walks 
down St. James’s Street as languidly as if he had never been out of 
town, stares at the chattering baronet who assails him at the club 
with questions as to his recent whereabouts ; and quenches the ques- 
tioner by the quiet remark that he is sorry to see him looking so ill, 
or by a recommendation to try Malvern before letting the system run 
down too far. No one was ever known to succeed in making him 
talk or even seem to listen to any interrogatory about himself or his 
own affairs ; and in truth no one was ever on a footing of intimacy 
with him that would properly justify such inquisitiveness. His house, 
old-fashioned and spacious, is one of the most likeable in London— 
rather grave in its general aspect, without being gloomy, and full 
of fine examples of every kind of art, all of his own collecting, 
which occupy their fitting places as if they had been always there. 
There is no library, no gallery, no amber drawing-room for state occa- 
sions. With him there are no occasions of the kind. Everything is 
for every day. The rooms open into one another ; differ in colour 
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to suit the pictures and marbles they contain and the varying tem- 
perature of the air without. Each chamber has its appropriate cases 
of books, two or three rows only from the floor, their continuous 
lines being broken at intervals by a pedestal, a cabinet, or a statue. 
There are no hideous slabs of white marble to remind one of the 
chemist’s shop at a watering-place or a confectioner’s in Paris. Not 
a morsel of new gilding is anywhere to be seen. The mirrors simply 
fill the places of panels or arched doorways, serving thereby their 
true and legitimate use—that of deceiving the eye by doubling the 
seeming space. Hangings with hardly any ornament, and carpets 
with hardly any pattern, leave the undistracted eye to rest on the 
beautiful or curious objects which are really worth looking at or re- 
membering ; and these are so far isolated as never to encroach on 
one another’s claim to admiration. Wybrants is a foe eloquent and 
inveterate to what he calls packing. If you are a dealer, he is wont 
to say, Put your pictures how and where you will; if your shop is 
small and your stock large, range them three deep against the wall if 
you like: but for love or worship there must be no jostling. Three 
or four good pictures in an ordinary-sized room are as many as it will 
hold if you would really treat them with the deference they deserve. 
Cheating is all fair—indeed a sort of duty in one respect ; that is, 
that your best painting or best marble should be reflected in the glass 
opposite, for then, whichever way you look, the eye rests on the 
image of beauty. But to try and squeeze within the limits of a single 
compartment several groups or figures unequal in size, dissimilar in 
treatment, and jarring in tone, is barbarism. The greater part of every - 
wall is better empty than filled with indifferent or unattractive forms ; 
their close juxtaposition only serves to weary the eye, which ought 
to be allowed to dwell undisturbedly on one object at atime. The 
real difficulty hard to overcome, especially in a town house, is the 
want of light. In a climate like ours the insane practice of making 
all the windows down to the floor, and covering their heads with an 
unmeaning mass of cornice, drapery, or fringe, renders our dwellings 
for the most part unsuitable abodes for the productions of the pencil 
or the chisel. No true sculptor or painter ever wrought with the 
light the wrong way. If not deriving the supply of that requisite 
from a skylight, he takes care to let it into his studio from the top 
panes only of the window, the lower ones being closely barricaded. 
The shadows which give all the reality and at the same time all the 
poetry to his work then fall in their ineffably beauteous and subtle 
graduations ; and without these Phidias or Thorwaldsen could accom- 
plish nothing. Yet, in defiance of all reason and feeling, you see a 
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group or a bust perked up three or four feet from the floor, with no 
light at all coming down from heaven, and a refracted glare from 
the balcony or roadway deforming every lineament, attitude, and 
fold. Artificial light is somewhat more manageable with the help of 
dark screens for each lamp ; but then you can hardly ever get rid 
of the show-box associations that are so disagreeable : and the backs 
of the dark lanterns are hideous if undisguised—theatrical looking if 
veiled or hidden. Wybrants seldom talks of these things—he is 
too fastidious for that ; but every part of his house is the realisation 
of dreams and the result of numerous experiments in form and 
colour in which he has passed unnumbered hours and days of 
solitude. For he is a lonely man: he has been so from his youth ; 
and now “that from the downhill steep life is seen by him to be all 
limited,” there is little chance of his changing his condition. 

Why should a whimsical, reserved, and haughty epicurean of his 
sort bring an introduction to me? He left it with his card. without 
uttering a word, and I must of course seek him. Of the two, 
perhaps there will be less mauvaise honte to overcome in an interview 
so brought about. What does he want with me? What has he to 
say? A man of the world, he is certain to be courteous. A man of 
culture and refinement, he will probably look for some elucidation of 
an inscription or of some doubtful point in theological antiquities. 
For he is well read in the Fathers, this eccentric man. Can it be 
that he grows weary of stoicism and yearns for the rekindling of long 
extinguished faith? What can he want with me? Grimstone is 
major of my young friend’s regiment stationed at Corfu ; but there is 
no mention in any of Gerard’s letters of his having made the 
acquaintance there of my visitor from Grosvenor Street. Yet a mis- 
giving haunts me that in some way or other Gerard or his affairs are 
at the bottom of this business. We shall see. 

9th October.—Well, I have had my interview, and the mystery is 
solved. It is as I rather apprehended. Gerard has been getting 
wrong with his commanding officer; and Grimstone, finding himself 
unequal to the task of guiding him through somewhat serious diffi- 
culties, has availed himself of the proffered aid of Wybrants to put 
me in possession of his cause for anxiety regarding his impetuous 
subaltern ; believing fondly that timely words of warning from him 
may possibly save him from breaking his professional neck. At such 
a distance, and in ignorance so profound as mine of the temper and 
character of the man with whom he has unluckily to deal, I hardly 
venture to hope that I shall be able to be of much use. Youth, 
pluck, and earnestness are not to be controlled by surpliced admoni- 
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tions from afar on the prudence and piety of submission to the powers 
that be “whether they will bear or whether they will forbear.” 
Indeed I have serious doubts if any attempt at interference under 
the circumstances might not make bad worse. Colonel Ruysdael may 
be a martinet in discipline, a despot in the mess-room, and deputy 
no-quarter-master general under his wife, as Wybrants calls him ; but 
how can I help that, or how, by covering quires of paper with the 
praise of patience, persuade Gerard that it is his duty to dance with 
the daughter of a woman who, he dimly hints, has slandered the 
mother he adores? It is a curious story ; but, as an illustration ot 
the tyranny sometimes exercised under our regimental system, far from 
wearing an unusual or extraordinary aspect in the eyes of military 
men. ‘The tale as told by Wybrants is full of minute and charac- 
teristic episodes, each of which seems to have photographed itself 
upon his tenacious memory. While he was recounting one incident 
after another I could not help suspecting that at bottom some strange 
sympathy had been awakened in his epicurean soul by the troubles 
of the young lieutenant, whom till a few weeks ago he had never 
seen ; and about whom as a stranger he could not possibly care. I 
think Vavaseur told me that twenty years ago he had been in the 
Guards, but had sold out in consequence of some disagreement with 
a superior officer the cause of which had never been explained. 
Possibly the smouldering embers of his own resentment at injury 
unatoned for may have been fanned into flame by what he heard from 
Grimstone, when in Greece, of the tantalising and tyrannic ways ot 
Colonel Ruysdael. Not a hint of this he breathed to me, and I must 
keep wide offing of the hidden shoal, if shoal indeed there lies under 
the silvery ripple of his friendliness. Meanwhile his impression is 
highly favourable of the weaker party in the struggle. He talks of 
Gerard as a gallant boy who is likely to be worried out of his reason 
or out of his commission, for no real fault of his own, but merely to 
gratify the spleen of an unscrupulous woman whose money has 
enabled her husband to buy his promotion step by step over the 
heads of worthier men until at length he has obtained a position of 
command. Her daughter by a former husband she would fain dis- 
pose of in marriage to any one who would bid the reserved price ; and 
many have been the snares laid for the juniors of the regiment, 
hitherto ineffectually. Madame is related, as she gives out, to a well- 
known personage in the War Department at home. That way promo- 
tion lies. 

Gerard’s easy unsuspecting nature led him at first to fall into the 
wiles of the step-mother of the regiment ; and having left (as I 
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know) his heart at home, he was all the more ready, I dare say, to 
make himself agreeable without the consciousness of his quickly 
being regarded as paying particular attention. Good-natured, light- 
hearted, and unversed in guile, he seems to have become intimate 
before he was well acquainted with the lady and her daughter. What 
so natural at five-and-twenty as that he should prefer the lively 
badinage, pretty good music, and latest gossip from England where- 
with they always welcomed him, to the monotonous grumbling, small 
betting, and eternal smoking at quarters ? 

Summoned one day unexpectedly to make one of a riding party, 
he brought with him an unfinished letter to his mother, which, the 
excursion over, he asked leave to close and send with the letters of 
his hostess to catch the homeward mail. She took it from him her- 
self, scanned the direction carefully and, with a look which struck 
even him as significant of something he could not understand and 
did not like, handed it to the servant who waited, post-bag in hand, 
to bear the correspondence of the garrison to the steamer at the quay. 
He afterwards remembered that in this letter he had sketched for his 
mother’s eye alone, more quizzically than was usual with him, the 
features and the foibles of garrison life in the Egean ; but the parting 
look already noticed, which did not fade from his remembrance, 
confirmed his assurance that his letter was despatched five minutes 
after it was finished : and of his mother’s reticence and discretion it 
never occurred to him to entertain a doubt. I wish I could feel 
equally assured ; but my experience tempts me often to desire that 
every amusing letter written to a woman, or that a woman writes, 
should ere sunset be committed to the flames. It is not treachery 
or perfidy or villainy of any kind that makes mischief out of such 
materials. Carelessness incurable, unguardedness unspeakable, and 
the feminine love of being communicative of clever or sharp things, 
written or spoken, sets more good people by the ears, without any 
one specially intending it, than all the wickedness of Judas and Iago 
transmitted through their generations. Gerard vows he never thought 
of flirting with, still less of making serious love to, Miss Arabella; 
- but he could not help admiring her perfect seat on horseback, 
admirable facility in Italian, and unfaltering voice in ascending and 
descending the most difficult scales of German music which in a 
mad moment of flattery he compared to the light and sure steps of 
the angels up and down Jacob’s ladder. Blockhead of a boy! he 
had better have nipped off the tip of his tongue than suffered it to 
lisp such dangerous nonsense. The siren duly requited him for the 
compliment by declaring, two days later, that the ballad of all others 
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which brought tears into her eyes was the one she overheard him 
singing in the verandah the evening before, when she supposed he 
thought nobody was near: adding that she wondered how he could 
say he knew nothing of music and refuse ill-naturedly when asked to 
sing. Mamma said it was dreadful; but the young men of the 
present day were so vain that they never would affect to do anything 
unless they could perform with great applause before an audience. 
I can imagine poor Gerard thoroughly bewildered under this 
craftily candid treatment ; and all too easily led into talking a great 
deal too confidingly about himself, his family, and their affairs. 
Time wore on, and ere he knew what he was about every one except 
himself understood that he was engaged to marry Miss Winnington. 
Grimstone at length asked him abruptly when it was to be; the 
scales dropped from his eyes ; he found that he had been absurdly 
compromising himself; and in the first impulse of vexation and 
anxiety, to put an end to all future misapprehension, he sought an inter- 
view with Mrs. Ruysdael and told her that he was about to apply for 
leave in consequence of an urgent letter from home describing the 
health as more than precarious of the person who more than any 
other in the world had claims on his devotion. The scene which 
ensued may be imagined. The infuriated lady reproached him in 
unmeasured terms with deceitfulness and levity in return for hos- 
pitality and affection. He had come there a stranger, and they had 
taken him in. The Colonel had cared for his comforts more than 
any young man in the corps. His absence had never been noticed 
from duty ; and he had come and gone in their house as if it had 
been his own: as for Arabella, she never did see, really never, more 
attachment shown by any innocent girl: it would simply kill her if 
she thought him capable of suddenly wrecking all the expectations 
he had systematically led her to form. In vain he pleaded that he 
had never offered or received vows of affection or promises of life- 
long obligation. There was a language, she exclaimed, more ex- 
pressive than any speech. Why Colonel Ruysdael had never asked 
her to marry him, and yet they were married all the same. But 4e 
was an honourable man, by birth as well as breeding: and she was . 
sure that he would not ‘permit any man, even though his extraction 
were as good as his own, to trifle with the happiness and prospects 
of her daughter. From dark insinuations which her victim shrank 
from noticing, the gathering vengeance of his adversary broke forth 
at last into imputations not obscure against the character of his 
mother. This was too much, and in a frenzy of humiliation and 
despair the unwary and outwitted youth rushed from the house and 
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was found the following day in a state bordering on delirium, faint 
and haggard for want of sleep and food. 

It was lucky for him that so true and common-sensical a friend 
as Grimstone saw him before he was tempted to commit himself on 
paper to the Colonel, who, being naturally an intellectually dull and 
morally timid man, had betaken himself to “silent contempt,” the 
usual shelter of persons of his kind in any great social strait. The 
one absorbing idea in his mind was the fear of being laughed at. 
That his step-daughter should seem to have been jilted was, of 
course, annoying ; and that he could get no sleep at night because 
the partner of his bosom was in a state of rage that made even a 
momentary doze unattainable was very trying ; but these were evils 
he could bear with equanimity becoming his age and station so long 
as the mortifying disclosure was deferred. Gerard might keep his 
room for a week and welcome, without inquiry into the cause; nay, 
if he would betake himself home without asking leave, the great 
disciplinarian would only be too much obliged to him. This, how- 
ever, was not to be thought of ; and meanwhile no explanation was 
for a day or two demanded for Gerard’s absence from parade. The 
doctor visited him, found him low, labouring under cerebral dis- 
turbance and prostration of the nervous system, with loss of appetite, 
a parched skin, and all the premonitory symptoms of Levantine 
fever. Daily he grew worse, and his faithful friend to whom alone 
he had unburthened himself waxed more and more uneasy for his 
actual condition, and more and more perplexed at the prospect ahead 
when he should recover, for recover he made sure he would or else 
he would have written tome or some other friend in England long 
ago. He did get well before a month was out—sufficiently well to 
stagger into the evening air and receive visits from some of his 
comrades. But he could not help noticing that some had not asked 
for him and that others left their names with brief inquiry how he 
did, without offering to look in. Slowly he became aware that he 
had been put into regimental quarantine and that something worse 
than the contagion of fever inspired the prevailing dread. While he 
was still weak and liable to flush when spoken to on any serious 
matter, Grimstone made a point of laughing at the construction 
which he put upon neglects or slights. But as the time drew near 
when he must resume duty and meet the awful gaze unflinchingly of 
his military master, Grimstone felt it necessary to let in by degrees 
the lurid light of female vengeance which he saw plainly would 
thenceforth illuminate the scene. Steadfastly he set his face against 
the sending beforehand any of the elaborate vindications of his con- 
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duct with whose composition Gerard had occupied many a sleepless 
night. “Make no move till he moves,” was his judicious counsel. 
He dared not give the invalid all the reasons for it, one of the 
strongest being that, as far as he could make out, the disappointed 
fair and her implacable mamma had been wise enough to keep their 
secret ; and that, for aught apparent on the surface, there was no 
reason why the once-envied favourite should not be welcomed back 
with words of sooth and wreathed smiles. No alternative in the 
shape of a possible proposer had loomed in sight; and if the 
recreant, appalled at the consequences of what he had done, could 
only be induced to pick up the distaff again where he had dropped 
it and play his former part ever so carelessly for a short time, it 
would obviously be easy enough to turn the tables on him and bid 
his presumption back with a publicity intensely comforting to the 
maternal mind. For the ultimate purposes of snubbing and worrying, 
this point of vantage would be manifestly worth much to gain, and 
many little bubbles of the suppressed intent rose to the surface unob- 
served except by Grimstone. It did not seem, indeed, as if the 
Colonel had been let into the project, or if he had, the muscles of 
his dignity were not flexible enough for him to be entrusted with 
even a minor part in the hypocrisies of the second act in this garrison 
adaptation of “ Measure for Measure.” On the other hand, there 
seemed, as Grimstone thought, no little to be gained on Gerard’s 
side by his being ostensibly received as of yore, if he would only 
consent to be so. Here was the rub, for every allusion, however 
guarded, to the cause of his illness obviously disconcerted him most 
painfully. 

As fate would have it Mrs. Ruysdael and her daughter were 
engaged to join a party formed with a design of visiting the main- 
land. Two or three of the officers accompanied them; and Grim- 
stone was of those who escorted them to the yacht on whose deck 
unexpectedly he recognised his cousin Wybrants. After taking 
leave and just as he was about to quit the vessel, Miss Winnington 
laid her hand lightly on his arm, and said hurriedly in a half whisper, 
as if she would not be overheard, “I know you have been a brother 
to our poor invalid; tell him with my love—I mean with my kind 
regards—that I hope we shall see him quite well when we return.” It 
took him a couple of days to settle in his own mind how he should 
deliver this communication, which would certainly do either good or 
harm, according to the way in which it was taken; if angrily, he was 
prepared to laugh at it ; if sentimentally, to make it the text of a homily 
on caution. To his surprise and relief it seemed to evoke no other 
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feeling than content. Of sentiment Gerard had not, he said, brought 
an atom with him from Derbyshire ; it all lay safely locked up there. 
To repel expressions so gracious from a woman was foreign to his 
nature ; and to suspect insincerity in one so young, and with whom he 
had never passed an hour which was not frank and joyous, was 
beyond him. He was simply glad to think she did not share her 
mother’s feelings, and that when they met again he need not appre- 
hend the faintest signs of effort to avoid a scene. This was a very 
common-place view of matters for an insulted hero to take of his own 
accord, and Grimstone said he felt thenceforward certain that there 
was no danger of his doing anything hare-brained or irreparable. 

While the yacht was cruising he went on mending steadily, and by 
the time her anchor dropped again under the guns of the old Vene- 
tian castle he was reported once more fit for duty. 

Wybrants sought out his relative ashore, and amused him with an 
impromptu journal of their pleasure trip. In a few graphic touches 
he described the picturesque incidents and depicted the contrasting 
characters as they struck his fancy. One of the companions he had 
brought with him from home had been smitten with the charms of 
Miss Winnington ; had paid her exclusive attention on rolling billow 
and on rocky strand ; and for his pains had been invited more pres- 
singly than ‘anybody else to make the Palazza Risdallo his home in 
Corfu. What Seaton was up to he knew not, and did not par- 
ticularly care. But one consequence of his companion’s pertinacity 
in monopolising the society of the younger lady had been an inflic- 
tion on him of compensating attentions from the elder ; and if ever 
there was,—well, no matter; and he went off on some other theme. 
Grimstone derived some useful hints from his astute observation, 
and more than ever learned to apprehend that mischief was in 
store for Gerard. Thinking herself safe with one whom she had 
never seen until the other day and whom after a few days 
she might never see again, Mrs. Ruysdael had endeavoured to be 
interesting to her compagnon de voyage, as they sat on deck one stilly 
night, by unfolding the female difficulties of military command; and she 
narrated, by way of illustration, how a tender and confiding mother, 
whose husband was colonel of a regiment once quartered along 
with theirs, had admitted to the bosom of her family a youthful 
subaltern of ingenuous looks and manners, and permitted him to 
entangle in the meshes of his profound duplicity the innocent 
affections of her darling child ; and then after months of what every- 
body deemed betrothal the shameless fellow wanted to be off, and 
yet retain his position in the service. “But you know,” she said, 
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“what a life a commanding officer, if he likes, can lead a subaltern ; 
and wasn’t the wretch made to suffer! Of course it was impossible, 
with due regard to dignity, for the Colonel to complain, and the 
girl had too much spirit to betray how deeply her pride was 
wounded. But day or night the deserter had no peace; and if 
he did not repent, it was not because his sins were not always 
present before him. After twelve months’ punishment he wanted 
to exchange ; but no, nothing of the kind would be allowed; and 
if it had not been that my dear friend sold out soon afterwards I 
really believe he would have broken the culprit’s heart, if he had any 
heart to break.” The intensity of feeling she had shown in the 
recital, and the emphasis she laid upon each particular of perse- 
cution inflicted under the abused name of discipline, interested 
Wybrants more than usual, “and he could not help,” he said, 
“remarking, when she had done, that it showed that no man subject 
to the feelings of an offended or resentful woman ought to command 
a regiment.” He doubts not now that the story of the other regi- 
ment was a myth, and the cowardly cruelties of the other Colonel a 
vision of judgment to come. Already I am convinced the process 
of slow torture has begun. “I once knew”—he paused and cor- 
rected himself—‘‘I should rather say, I once had reason to know, 
upon the best authority, how a subordinate, even within eye-shot of 
the Horse Guards, may be.tormented beyond endurance, taunted 
into loss of temper, and then twitted publicly for having mislaid it ; 
bullied in presence of his men about blunders he had not com- 
mitted, and scolded for having said it was hard; put under 
arrest without justification, and then liberated without amende, 
even in private ; over-passed in his turn of advancement to favour 
those who had seen less service and endured less toil; told at 
length that he had better sell out of a corps to whose commander he 
was not acceptable, and to whose personal shortcomings he refused 
to pretend to be blind ; and finally I have known such a man driven 
out of the service without his consent and against his respectful 
protests, and denied the redress of court-martial.” His eye kindled 
as he recalled the circumstances of the case referred to; and I 
thought his small clenched hand trembled with emotion as he pressed 
it gently on the table near him in uttering the last word. “ By this 
time,” he added, after a pause, “ your young friend, or Iam much mis- 
taken, is beginning to feel the teeth of the harrow which irresponsible 
power can draw at will up and down any corner of its peculiar field. 
If by hook or by crook he could be got out of the regiment before 
his overstrained capacity of endurance snaps, he might be saved 
QQ2 
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substantial loss and infinite mortification. In the main he is certain 
never to give in ; and from his look I gather that he is not made of 
the stuff that is capable of dodging a despot by compliances un- 
worthy even when feigned. A better adviser, because a more prosaic 
and matter-of-fact one than my kinsman he could not have, but even 
he shudders at the prospect of the unequal struggle which may be 
protracted for months or years. Depend upon it, as military law 
now stands, an English officer, even when he has long passed the 
probationary stages of subaltern, is wholly helpless against oppres- 
sion unless he is so fortunate as to have some friend in Parliament 
or at Court who can snatch him out of a difficulty unscathed. Homer 
allots this protecting function to Venus, and sometimes even in 
these unclassic days beauty asserts her power from behind the cloud, 
which vulgar eyes must not essay to pierce. But golden hair and 
radiant glances are not indispensable for feats of modern rescue ; 
and if you can enlist any dowager of high enough degree in the 
cause of your endangered friend, don’t throw away the chance and 
don’t lose time. Put not your trust in principles of administra- 
tive justice, for in them there is no help. Whatever platitudinarian 
lawyers say to the contrary, there is many a burning wrong without a 
remedy.” . 


(Zo be continued.) 





RECOLLECTIONS OF WRITERS 
KNOWN TO AN OLD COUPLE WHEN YOUNG. 


BY CHARLES AND MARY COWDEN CLARKE. 


PART X.—LEIGH HUNT AND HIS LETTERS. 


E have said that Leigh Hunt’s conversation even 

surpassed his writing, and that his mode of telling 

a story in speech was still better than his mode of 

narrating it with his pen. His letters and friendly 

notes have something of both his conversation and his style of com- 

position —they are easy, spirited, genial, and most kindly. To 

receive a letter from him was a pleasure that rendered the day 

brighter and cheerier ; that seemed to touch London smoke with a 

golden gleam ; that made prosaic surroundings take a poetical form ; 

that caused common occurrences to assume a grace of romance and 

refinement, as the seal was broken and the contents were perused. 

The very sight of his well-known handwriting, with its delicate 

characters of elegant and upright slenderness, sent. the spirits on 
tip-toe with expectation at what was in store. 

At intervals, through a long course of years, it was our good 
fortune to be the receivers of such letters and notes, a selection 
from which we here place before our readers that they may guess at 
our delight when the originals reached us. Inasmuch as many of 
them are undated, it has been difficult to assign each its particular 
period ; and therefore we give them not exactly in chronological 
order, though as nearly according to the sequence of time in which 
they were probably written and received as may be. The first five 
belong to the commencement of the acquaintance between Leigh 
Hunt and C. C. C., and to the “ Dear Sir” stage of addressing each 
other ; yet are quite in the writer’s charming cordiality of tone, and 


make allusion in his own graceful manner to the basket of fresh 
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flowers, fruit, and vegetables sent weekly from the garden at 
Enfield :-— 


To Mr. C. C. Clarke. 

Surrey Gaol, Tuesday, July 13th, 1813. 
Dear Sir,—I shall be truly happy to see yourself and your friend 
to dinner next Thursday, and can answer for the mutton if not for 
the “cordials” of which you speak. However, when you and [I are 
together, there can be no want, I trust, of cordial hearts, and those 
are much better. Remember, we dine at three! Mrs. Hunt begs 
her respects, but will hear of no introduction, as she has reckoned 
you an old acquaintance ever since you made your appearance before 

us by proxy in a basket.—Very sincerely yours, LeicH Hunt. 


To C. C.C. 
Surrey Gaol, January 5th, 1813. 

Dear Sir,—. . . . The last time I saw your friend P., he put into 
my hands a letter he had received from your father at the time of our 
going to prison—a letter full of kindness and cordiality. Pray will 
you give my respects to Mr. Clarke, and tell him that had I been 
aware of his good wishes towards my brother and myself, I should 
have been anxious to say so before this ; but I know the differences 
of opinion that sometimes exist in families, and something like a 
feeling to that effect kept me silent. I should quarrel with this 
rogue P. about it if, in the first place, I could afford to quarrel with 
anybody, and if I did not believe him to be one of the best-natured 
men in the world. 

Should your father be coming this way, I hope he will do me the 
pleasure of looking in. I should have sent to yourself some weeks 
ago, or at least before this, to come and see how we enjoy your 
vegetables, only I was afraid that, like most people at this season of 
the year, you might be involved in a round of tamily engagements 
with aunts, cousins, and second cousins, and all the list at the end of 
the Prayer-book. As soon as you can snatch a little leisure, pray let 
us see you. You know our dinner-hour, and can hardly have to 
learn, at this time of day, how sincerely I am, my dear sir, your 
friend and servant, LeIGH HuNT. 


To C. C. C., Enfield. 
Surrey Gaol, May 17th, 1814. 

My DEAR Sir,—. . . . I am much obliged to Mr. Holt White for 
his communication. Your new-laid eggs were exceedingly welcome 
to me at the time they came, as I had just then begun once more to 
try an egg every morning ; but I have been obliged to give it up. 
Perhaps I shall please you by telling you that I am writing a Mask * 
in allusion to the late events. It will go to press, I hope, in the course 
of next week, and this must be one of my excuses both for having 
delayed the letter before me, and for now abruptly concluding it. 
I shall beg the favour of your accepting a copy when it comes out, 
as I should have done with my last little publication,t except for a 





* “The Descent of Liberty.” t “The Feast of the Poets.” 
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resolution to which some of my most intimate friends had come for 
a particular reason, and which induced me to regard you as one of 
those to whom I could pay the compliment of wot sending a copy. 
This reason is now no longer in force, and therefore you will oblige 
me by waiting to hear from myself instead of your bookseller. 
Yours, my dear sir, most sincerely, ~ LEIGH Hunt. 


2 <..C..C. 





Surrey Gaol, November 2nd, 1814. 

My DEAR Sir,—I hope you have not been accusing your friends 
Ollier and. Robertson of forgetting you—or, at least, thinking so— 
for all the fault is at my own door. The truth is, that when I 
received your request relative to the songs of Mozart, I had resolved 
to answer it myself, and did not say a word on the subject to either 
one or the other ; so that I am afraid I have been hindering two 
good things—your own enjoyment of the songs, and an opportunity 
on the part of Messrs. O. and R. of showing you that they were 
readier correspondents than myself. After all, perhaps a little of 
the fault is attributable to yourself, for how can you expect a man 
rolling in hebdomadal luxuries—pears, apples, and pig—should 
think of anything? By the way, now I am speaking of luxuries, 
let me thank you for your very acceptable present of apples to my 
brother John. If you had ransacked the garden of the Hesperides, 
you could not have made him, I am sure, a more welcome one. 
I believe his notion of the highest point of the sensual in eating is 
an apple, hard, juicy, and fresh... . . The printers have got about 
half through with my Mask. You will be pleased to hear that I have 
been better for some days than ever I have felt during my imprison- 
ment—and in spite too of rains and east winds. 


To C. C. C., Enfield. 





Vale of Health, Hampstead, 
Tuesday, Nov. 7th, 1815. 

My pDEAR Sir,—You have left a picture for me, I understand, 
at Paddington, where the rogues are savagely withholding it irom 
me. I shall have it, I suppose, in the course of the day, and con- 
jecture it to be some poet’s or politician’s head that you have picked 
up in turning over some old engravings. I beg. you to laugh very 
heartily, by the bye, if I am anticipating a present, where there is 
none. I am apt, from old remembrances, to fall into this extrava- 
gance respecting the Enfield quarter, and do it with the less 
scruple, inasmuch as you are obliging enough to consult my taste in 
this particular—which is, small gifts from large hearts. I am glad, 
however, in the present instance that I have been made to wait a 
little, since it enables me, for once, to be beforehand with you, and 
I can at least send you your long-promised books. The binder, not- 
withstanding my particular injunctions, and not having seen, I sup- 
pose, the colour of the fields lately enough to remember it, has made 
the covers red instead of green. You must fancy the books are 
blushing for having been so long before they came.—Yours most 
sincerely, LeicH Hunr. 
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The books here referred to were ‘‘ The Descent of Liberty” and 
“The Feast of the Poets, with other pieces in verse.” The binder 
to whom I (C. C. C.) subsequently entrusted. the task of putting 
Leigh Hunt’s volume of poems entitled “Foliage” into an appro- 
priately coloured cover of green played me a similar trick to the 
one above recorded, by sending the book home encased in bright 
blue! Perhaps this fellow had been so long without seeing the 
colour of the trees that he confused it with that of the sky above 
their heads. 

The next letter alludes to John Keats, by the playful appellation 
that Leigh Hunt gave him of “ Junkets,” and commences by a 
pleasanter and more familiar form of address to C. C. C. than the 


previously used “ Dear Sir” :— 


ToCAcc., 
Maida Hill, Paddington, July 1st, 1817. 

My DEAR FRIEND,— .... 1 saw Mr. Hazlitt here last night, 
and he apologises to me, as I doubt not he will to you, for having 
delayed till he cannot send it [the opera-ticket] at all. You shall 
have it without fail if you send for it to the office on Thursday, 
though with still greater pleasure if you come and fetch it yourself in 
the meantime. You shall read “ Hero and Leander” with me, and riot 
also in a translation or two from Theocritus, which are, or ought to 
be, all that is fine, floral, and fruity, and any other / that you can find 
to furnish out a finished festivity. But you have not left off your 
lectures, I trust, on punctuality. Pray do not, for I am very willing 
to take, and even to profit by them; and ace signum! I answer 
your letter by return of post. You began this reformation in me; 
my friend Shelley followed it up nobly ; and you must know that 
friendship can do just as much with me as enmity can do little. 
What has become of Junkets, I know not. I suppose Queen Mab 
has eaten him... . I came to town last Wednesday, spent 
Saturday evening with Henry Robertson, who has been unwell, 
and supped yesterday with Novello. Harry tells me that there is 
news of the arrival of Havel/; and so we are conspiring to get all 
together again, and have one of our old evenings, joco-serio-musico- 
pictorio-poetical.— Most sincerely yours, 

LeicH Hunt. 


The next three letters bear date in the same year. “Ave Maria” 
and “Salve Regina” were names sportively given by Leigh Hunt to 
Mrs. Vincent Novello and her sister, in reference to their being 


dear to a composer of Catholic Motets. ‘ Marlowe” was where 
Percy Bysshe Shelley then resided, and where Leigh Hunt and his 
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family were then staying on a summer visit with his poet friend. 


The jest involved in the repeated recurrence to “Booth” is now 
forgotten :— 


To Vincent Novello, 240, Oxford Street. ; 
Hampstead, April oth, 1817. 
My DEAR NovELLo,—Pray pardon—in the midst of our hurry— 
this delay in answering your note. My vanity had already told me 
that you would not have stayed away on Wednesday for nothing ; but 
I was sorry to find the cause was so painful a one. I believe you 
take exercise ; but are you sure that you always take enough, and 
stout enough? All arts that involve sedentary enjoyment are great 
affecters of the stomach and causers of indigestion ; and I havea 
right to hint a little advice on the occasion, having been a great 
sufferer as well as sinner on the score myself. If you do not need 
it, you must pardon my impertinence.. We set off at eleven to- 
morrow morning, and are in all the chaos of packed trunks, lumber, 
litter, dust, dirty dry fingers, &c. But Booth is still true to the fair, 
sO my service to them, both Ave Maria and Salve Regina. The 
ladies join with me in these devoirs, and so does Mr. Keats, as in 
poetry bound.—Ever my dear Novello most heartily yours, 
LeicH Hunt. 
P.S.—I will write to you from the country. 


To Vincent Novello. 

Marlowe, April 17th, 1817. 
My DEAR NovELLo,—One of Mr. Shelley’s great objects is to have 
a pianoforte as guickly as possible, so that though he cannot alter 
his ultimatum with regard to a grand one, he wishes me to say that, 
if Mr. Kirkman has no objection, he will give him the security 
requested, and of the same date of years, for a cabinet piano from 
fifty to seventy guineas. Of course he would like to have it as good 
as possible, and under your auspices. Will you put this to the 
builder of harmonies? I have been delighted to see in the Chronicle 
an advertisement of Birchall’s, announcing editions of all Mozart's 
works ; and shall take an early opportunity of expressing it and 
extending the notice. I would have Mozart as common in good 
libraries* as Shakespeare and Spenser, and prints from Raphael. 
Most of us here envy you the power of seeing “‘ Don Giovanni” ; yet 
we still muster up virtue enough to wish you all well, and to send 
our best remembrances in return to Ave and Salve, to whom I am as 
good a Boothite as I can be, considering that I am also very truly 

yours, LEIGH HUNT. 


To Vincent Novello, 240, Oxford Street. 
Albion House, Marlowe, Bucks, 
June 24th, 1817. 
My pEAR NoveLio,—You must not think ill of me for having 
omitted to write to you before, except, indeed, as far as concerned 








* Thanks to Vincent Novello, this is now the case. [C.C. C., 1875.] 
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an old bad habit of delay in these matters, which all my friends have 
reproved in turn, and which all help to spoil me by excusing. I 
begged Mr. Clarke to let you know how much we liked the piano 
here ; but when you wrote about poor Wesley, I happened myself to 
be suffering under a pretty strong fever, which lasted me from one 
Friday to the next, and from which I did not quickly recover. I 
have since got well again, however, and yet I have not written ; nay, 
I am going to make an excuse out of my very impudence (I hope 
the ladies are present), and plainly tell you, that the worse my reason 
is for writing at last, the better you will be pleased with it, for we 
are coming home to-morrow. If that will not do, I have another 
piece of presumption, which I shall double my thrust with, and fairly 
run you through the Aeart; and this is, that we are coming to live 
near you, towards the end of the new road, Paddington. 

I am sorry I can tell you nothing about the music of this place, 
except as far as the birds make it. I say /Ae music, because it seems 
there are a party of the inhabitants who are fond of it. At least, I 
was invited the other day in a very worshipful manner to one, and 
regret I was not able to go, as I fear it might have been miscon- 
strued into pride. There are other things, however, which you are 
fond of—beautiful walks, uplands, valleys, wood, water, steeples 
issuing out of clumps of trees, most luxuriant hedges, meads, corn- 
fields, brooks, nooks, and pretty looks. (Here a giggle, and a shake 
of the head from the ladies. Ave and Sa/ve, be quiet.) The other 
day a party of us dined in a boat under the hanging woods of 
Cleveden—mentioned, you know, by Pope: 


Cleveden’s proud alcove 
The bower of wanton Shrewsbury and Love. 


(Giggle and shake) and a day or two before we spent a most beau- 
tiful day, dining, talking, wining, spruce-beering, and walking, in and 
about Medmenham Abbey, where strangers are allowed to take this 
liberty in memory of a set of “lay friars” who are said to have 
taken many more,—I mean Wilkes and his club, who feasted and 
slept here occasionally, performing profane ceremonies, and others 
perhaps which the monks would have held to be not quite so. 
(Giggle and shake.)—If these people were the gross libertines they 
were said to be, the cause of kindly virtue was indeed in bad hands, 
—hands but just better than the damnatory and selfish ones to which 
the world has usually committed it ;—but there is little reason to 
doubt that the stories of them (such as the supposed account for in- 
stance in “Crysal, or the Adventures of a Guinea”) have been much 
exaggerated. If men of the most heartfelt principle do not escape, 
although they contradict in theory only the vile customs of the 
world, what can be expected from more libertine departers from 
them ?—It is curious that the people at Medmenham itself do not 
seem to think so ill of the club as others. To be sure, it is not easy 
to say how far some family feelings may not be concerned in the 
matter ; but so it is ; and together with their charity, they have a 
great deal of health and beauty. It was said with equal naiveté and 
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shrewdness, the other day, by a very excellent person that “faith and 
charity are incompatible,” and so the [¢//egible, torn by seal| seem 
resolved to maintain; but hope and charity are excellent com- 
panions, and seem [¢//egib/e| of St. Paul’s reading, I would have the 
three Graces completed thus,—Charity, Hope, and Nature. I have 
done nothing to my proposed Flay here :—I do not know how it is ; 
but I love things essentially dramatic, and yet I feel less inclination 
for dramatic writing than any other,—I mean my own, of. course. 
Considering also what the taste of the day has been,—what it is to 
run the gauntlet through managers, actors, and singers,—and what a 
hobgoblin I have been in my time to the playwrights themselves, I 
cannot help modestly repeating to myself some lines out of your 
favourite Address of Beaumont to Fletcher about the Faithful 
Shepherdess,—upon which, by the bye, I am writing this letter, seated 
on a turfy mound in my friend’s garden, a little place with a rustic 
seat in it, shrouded and covered with trees, with a delightful field of 
sheep on one side, a white cottage among the leaves in a set of fields 
on the other, and the haymakers mowing and singing in the fields 
behind me. On the side towards the lawn and house, it is as com- 
pletely shut in, as Chaucer’s “ pretty parlour” in the “ Flower and 
the Leafe.”—Mrs. Hunt in the meantime is revenging the cause of 
all uninspired fiddlers,—namely, scraping Apollo. Pray let the ladies 
remain out of the secret of this as long as the suspense shall give 
them any pleasure ; and then tell them that the said Apollo, what- 
ever they may think or even hope to the contrary, is no gentleman, 
but a plaster statue, which Marianne is putting into a proper condi- 
tion for Mr. Shelley’s library. A Venus is already scraped, to my 
infinite relief, who sympathised extremely with her ribs,—a sentiment 
which the ladies nevertheless are not very quick to show towards 
theirs. I beg pardon of Ave,—I mean are very,—“ nevertheless ” 
being a shocking and involuntary intrusion, suggested by my unjusti- 
fiable forgetfulness of Mr. Booth. 

I will let you know where I am when I return. If I have written 
no play, I have not been idle with other verses, and am in all things 
the same as I was when I left town, so that I need not say I am 
sincerely yours, 

LeicH Hunt. 


The following letter has no date; but its postscript explanation 
of the verse-signatures in the “ Literary Pocket Book” shows it to 
have been written in 1819, which was the first year in which that 
publication appeared.’ It begins without set form of address ; but 
plunges at once, in sportive fashion, into a whimsically worded yet 
most kindly rebuke to C. C. C. for having been impatient with his 
friend’s delay in answering a communication. The reference to the 
actor Fawcett and his grating laugh comes in with as pleasant an 
effect as the reference to John Keats’s loss of his brother ‘Tom 
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strikes with painfully vivid impression after this long lapse of 
years :— 
ToC GAC. [No date.] 


And so Charles Clarke is very angry with me for not sooner 
answering his two letters, and talks to my friends about my “ regal 
scorn.” Well,—I have been guilty certainly of not sooner answer- 
‘ing said two ;—I have not answered them, even though they pleased 
me infinitely :—Charles Clarke also sent me some verses, the good- 
ness of which (if he will not be very angry) even surprised me, yet I 
answered not:—he sent me them again, yet I answered not :—un- 
doubtedly I have been extremely unresponsive ; I have seemed to 
neglect him,—I have been silent, dilatory, unepistolary, strange, 
distant ( miles) and (if the phrase “ regal scorn” be true) 
without an excuse. 

C. C. C. (meditative, but quick)—Ho, not without an excuse, I 
dare say. Come, come, I ought to have thought of that, before I 
used the words “regal scorn.” I did not mean them in fact, and 
therefore I thought they would touch him. Bless my soul, I ought 
to have thought of an excuse for him, now I think of it ;—let me 
see ;—he must have been very busy ;—yes, yes, he was very 
busy, depend upon it :—I should not wonder if he had some particu- 
lar reason for being busy just now ;—I warrant you he has been 
writing like the Devil ;—I’ll stake my life on ’t,—he has almost set 
his tingling head asleep like my foot, with writing ;—and then too, 
you may be certain he reproached hiniself every day nevertheless 
with not writing to me ;—I'll be bound to say that he said : I wd? 
write to Charles Clarke to-day, and I will not forget to give another 
notice to him in the Zxaminer (for he did give one), and above all, 
he will see his verses there, and then he will guess all ;—then one 
day he is busy till it is too late to write by the post, and in some 
cursed hurry he forgets me on Saturday, and then—and what then? 
Am I not one of his real friends? Have I not a right to be forgotten 
or rather unwritten to by him, for weeks, if by turning his looks, not 
his heart, away from me, he can snatch repose upon the confidence 
of my good opinion of him? I think I see him asking me this; and 
curse me (I beg your pardon, Miss Jones), but confound me, I 
should say—no, I should not say,—but the deuce take—in short, 
here’s the beginning of his letter, and so there’s an end of my 
vagaries. 

My dear friend, you are right. I Aave been very busy,—so busy 
both summer and winter, that summer has scarcely been any to me ; 
and my head at times has almost grown benumbed over my writing. 
I have been intending everything and anything, except loyal anti- 
constitutionalism and Christian want of charity. I have written 
prose, I have written poetry, I have written levities and gravities, I 
have written two acts of a Tragedy, and (04 Diva pecunia) I have 
written a Pocket Book! Let my Morocco blushes speak for me ; for 
with this packet comes a copy. When you read my Calendar of 
Nature, you will /ee/ that I did not forget you; for you are one of 
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those in whose company I always seem to be writing these things. 
Had your poetry arrived soon enough, I should have said “ Oh, oh !” 
and clapped it among my Pocket Book prisoners. As it is, it must 
go at large in the Examiner, where it will accordingly be found in a 
week or two. And here let me say, that bad as I have been, I begged 
Mr. Holmes to explain why I had not written; so that if he has 
been a negligent epistolian as well as myself, why—there are two 
good fellows who have done as they ought not to have done, and 
there is no epistle in us. (Here Charles Clarke gives a laugh, which 
socially speaking is very musical ; but abstractedly, resembles fifty 
Fawcetts, or ten rusty iron gates scraping along gravel.) You must 
know that you must keep my tragic drama a secret, unless you have 
one female ear into which you can own for me the rough impeachment. 
(Here ten gates.) Itis on the same subject as the ‘‘Cid” of Corneille ; 
and I mean it to be ready by the middle of January for the theatre ; 
so if you will get your hands in training meantime, I trust, God 
willing, the groundlings will have their ears split. If not, I shall 
make up my mind, like a damned vain fellow, that they are too large 
and tough ; and so with this new pun in your throat, go you along 
with me in as many things as you did before, my dear friend, for I 
am ever the same, most truly yours, 
LeicH Hunt. 

P.S.—The verses marked ® in the Pocket Book are mine, A Mr. 
Shelley’s, P.R. a Mr. Procter’s, and I. Keats’s, who has just lost his 
brother Tom after a most exemplary attendance on him. The close 
of such lingering illness, however, can hardly be lamented. Mr. 
Richards, who has just dropped in upon me, begs to be remembered 
to you. 


The following letter alludes to a project for a work which was to 
be published by Power, was to be entitled “ Musical Evenings,” and 
was to consist of poetry, original or selected, by Leigh Hunt, 
adapted to melodies original or selected by Vincent Novello. The 
work, most tasteful in conception and most tastefully carried out by 
the poet and musician in concert (so far as it proceeded towards 
execution), was ultimately given up, as being much too far in advance 
of the then existing public taste for music, and the prdject was 
relinquished from the conviction that not enough copies would be 
sold to make the enterprise profitable to either publisher, poet, or 
musician :— 


To V. N. 
13, Mortimer Terrace, Kentish Town, 
Feb. 15th, 1820. 
My DEAR NoveLLo,—Unless you should avail yourself of the 
holiday to-morrow to transact any unprofessional business elsewhere, 
will you oblige me by coming and taking your chop or your tea here 
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to-morrow, to talk over a proposal which Power has made me, and 
which I think you will consider a good one? The truth is, I want 
you, if you have no objection, to negotiate the money-part of the 
business between him and me; as I have no face in these matters 
but a mediating one, like your own. I will chop at half-past three. 
At all events, in case you go to Hampstead, and can come after your 
schooling. Hampstead is now in my eye, hill, trees, church and all, 
from the slopes near Caen wood to my right, and Primrose and 
Haverstock Hills with Steele’s cottage to my left. I trust I shall 
have an early opportunity of introducing Mrs. Novello to Pan—both 
in his frying and sylvan character. When I add that we have been in 
great confusion (it is not great now), I do it to bar all objections from 
you on that score, and to say that I expect you the more confidently 
on that very account, if you can come at all. The house is most 
convenient and cheerful, and considered by us as quite a bargain. 

P.S.—Power is half prepared to welcome you, if you have no 
objection. He speaks of your power (I must call him fondly my 
Power) in the highest terms ; but this, I suppose, is no new thing to 
your lyrical ears. 

If you can come early we will make a whole holiday ; which will 
be a great refreshment to me. 


(To be continued.) 





A DOG AND HIS SHADOW. 


BY R. E. FRANCILLON, AUTHOR OF “OLYMPIA: A ROMANCE,” 
“PEARL & EMERALD,” “EARL’S DENE,” “ZELDA’S 
FORTUNE,” &c. 





BOOK II. 
CHAPTER XIX. 


Then the nightingale would raise 

Her hymn of passionate praise 

*Till the woodland’s silent maze 
Turned to song alone— 

’Till the sparrow in her nest 

Woke, and longed, and could not rest, 

For the music filled her breast 
*Till it seemed her own. 


U,O great misfortune ever appears to fall heavily. We 
storm over a broken tea-cup or turn the house out of 
2 windows to find a lost sixpence, but we wait till 


3\9 to-morrow if what is broken is a heart instead of a tea- 
cup, and if what is lost is not a sixpence but a fortune. And, when 
to-morrow comes, we find that the first bitterness has passed away 
unrecognised. 

Nevertheless that blunt-edged second bitterness is the worse, 
because, as it seldom kills or drives mad, it has to be borne. 
Even Mr. Deane, in the hotel at Redchester, had talked as a sufferer 
from abstract injustice rather than from actual ruin. He, no more 
than Annie or Beatrice, was able to realise what he had never known 
—Poverty : that almost poetical abstraction to those who have never 
lived with her. Even yet her presence was not felt, though she had 
come. Mr. Deane was poorer than a day labourer who happens to be 
out of debt, and he travelled to London with Beatrice comfortably in a 
first-class carriage and was treated with extra respect, if possible, so long 
as he was in his own country. There was nothing but extraordinary 
courtesy and civility to remind him that he was Mr. Deane of Long 
worth no more. Only one Irish porter, at Redchester station, with 
more heart than tact, refused an ostentatiously liberal tip of half-a-crown 
with a “ No, thank your honour kindly, but I wouldn’t indeed,” and 
hurried away. Mr. Deane swore under his breath, and threw the 
coin out of the window. “ Confound the fellow,” he said to Beatrice, 
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“as if I didn’t know the bye-laws as well as he! Who’s that taking 
off his hat to you? I shall complain to the company: these lamps 
are abominable—one can’t see.” 

“T don’t know, Uncle George.” 

**T do though—I see now—and he dared to take off his hat to you; 
that pettifogging thief who has turned Longworth into a bill of costs— 
is he coming in here? I hope he will—I hope he will !” 

But Mr. Adams did not become their fellow-traveller. Beatrice 
hardly knew her uncle: he had not only lost hope but he had lost 
dignity. It was the first part of the lesson that she must now soon 
learn—that it is heroic to stand upright under ruin, not because 
ruin is tragic, but because it is mean. 

They arrived at Arlington Gardens without farther adventure, 
except that they caught sight of Mr. Adams once more as he left 
the train for the Eastington line. And then their real troubles 
began. 

Beatrice had hoped that Tom, wherever he might be, would learn 
of his father’s ruin from the newspapers, and would lose no timé 
in coming to take his share of whatever remained to be done. 
His absence was becoming something more than a mystery: she 
could only hope that in a fit of boyish pique and disappointment he 
had gone abroad. But he made no more sign than after the fire. 
Her uncle spent a great part of every day with his London lawyer: 
in the course of a fortnight all the servants were discharged, the 
house in Arlington Gardens was let to another tenant, and the ex- 
owner of Longworth was living with his niece in a cheap lodging in a 
cheap part of the town, advantageous only from its nearness to 
Lincoln’s Inn—if it be an advantage to the doomed sheep to graze 
in sight of the shambles. Beatrice, with all her courage, and with all 
her eagerness for a life of toil and hardship, found but little sweet- 
ness in the uses of adversity: and her uncle did not better them. 
There was no fear of his committing suicide, but she began to be 
haunted by a terrible dread that he might be growing imbecile. In 
truth she had no cause for anxiety. Such as he had always been, 
he was now, only with the worse side of his nature turned outside 
instead of being decently concealed. Adversity has often made wise 
men wiser, but it never yet made an unwise man wise. 

As Abel had often dreamed of wealth, so had Beatrice often 
dreamed of poverty. She had seen herself in Mrs. Burnett’s place, 
combining the deepest study with the picturesque elements of a life 
of toil—and she found neither picturesque elements to combine, nor 
time tocombine them. Mrs. Burnett had surely, she thought with a sigh 
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been exceptionally favoured by fortune in having a blind father, in 
eating oatmeal, and in living on the edge of a moor. Had she been 
burdened with an uncle whose eyes magnified every speck of dust 
into an injury, had she been obliged to buy her food at the butcher’s 
and to live in a London lodging, how much Greek and mathematics 
would she have been able to learn? In this poor, Cockney 
imitation of Mrs. Burnett’s place, what was there for Beatrice to do ? 
She might just as well be living at Longworth in luxury, as far as she 
could see. 

She was indeed in as difficult a position as it is possible for a girl 
to be. It must not be supposed that Mr. Deane’s old friends and 
acquaintances turned their backs upon him and cut him as soon as 
he was down. The story of Timon belongs to a simple age. It is 
doubtful if so many cards had ever been left in Arlington Gardens in 
one fortnight before, or so many warm invitations pressed upon 
Beatrice to stay with anybody and everybody for as long as she 
chose. She might have had almost any sort of help that she did not 
want, and have found any number of Capuas. But, in these days 
at least, it is not Timon’s friends who drop Timon so often as it is 
Timon who drops his friends. The invitations were not accepted, and 
the cards were not returned. Mr. Deane shrank from kindly atten- 
tions as if they were insults, and Beatrice had not come to London 
to be patronised, but to fight her way—like a man. And how does 
a man fight his way? Certainly not by having neither unusual talent, 
nor a profession, nor unfeminine thickness of skin, nor a vigorous 
body, nor a healthy spirit, nor knowledge of the world, nor tolerance 
of much that is mean and base, nor a capacity for keeping his old 
friends when he is down, nor the sense of humour that shakes even 
adversity by the hand, nor the privilege of entering Bohemia when 
every other land is closed. And Beatrice, not being a man, had few 
of these things: and, not being a Mary Burnett, could not afford to 
dispense with one. A man is raised by talent, but fortunate if he is 
not crushed by genius: a woman must have genius to rise at all. 
Talent is of little use, when it is joined with gentleness, in a fighting 
world—unless indeed it is the talent of being gentle, and making 
others brave. Or the talent of getting others to do one’s fighting : 
which is no doubt the most useful that can be named, and even rivals 
genius—for an hour. 


VoL, XVI., N.S. 1876. 
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CHAPTER XxX. 


«When house and land are gone and spent, 
Then learning is most excellent.” 


So the days passed on till the last carriage had found its way to the 
door of their lodging, and till Beatrice and her uncle were practically 
alone in London. And still the question continued, What can I do 
that is worthy of my hands? Mrs. Burnett, I think, would have put 
the question in another form—What can I find for my hands to do? 
But it has been repeated often enough now that Beatrice Deane was 
in no way made of the superior clay that can never feel itself de- 
graded even by being put to the commonest uses. She had always 
held her head so high, and looked down with such lofty contempt 
upon her more frivolous sister-women, that she was put by adversity 
upon her mettle to prove to all who had ever heard of her that her 
way of life had made her the mistress of her fortunes, and not their 


slave. She was neither proud enough nor humble enough to simply 


earn her living by going out as a governess—that would be owning 
herself beaten at the outset, and classing herself among the ship- 


wrecks before she set sail. 
She knew, and truly,that there was not one man in a hundred 


who had gained her mastery over the key of knowledge which is 
popularly supposed to unlock the gates of the world—as if it were 
easy to use a key when a jostling crowd is working at those same 
gates with crowbars. Her opportunity had come, and she was well 
armed to meet it; but how can one fight a foe who insists upon 
running away? There was nobody to help her—even Mrs. Burnett, 
who must have known the way to win, kept it as secret as if she 
feared a rival: as if her paradoxical fashion of elevating the liver 
as an intellectual organ over the brain were intended to throw dust 
in people’s eyes. It was small comfort to be able to tell herself that 
her whole trouble came from being too well armed. There was no 
one to tell her that knowledge has but two practical uses—crea- 
tion, of which she was incapable ; and inward growth, which does 
not pay. 

At last the need of advice became pressing : and, after much cast- 
ing about, she bethought herself of the silent man in gold spectacles 
who had been invited to Longworth—how long ago ?—to talk to 
Mrs. Burnett, or rather to be talked to by her. He, at any rate, 
knew her abilities and her views, and would tell her how they could 
be utilised. She had put off taking this obvious course as long as 
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possible, for even in this she had to swallow down one mouthful of 
pride. He ought to have come to her. 

However, she called upon him one morning, and, after a long 
delay, was shown into Dr. Archer's study, where she found him busily 
engaged in reading a—novel. She thought he did not look parti- 
cularly pleased at the interruption of his studies; but that might 
have been fancy. Dr. Archer was famous for gaucherie, and was 
anything but a lady’s man. 

“IT suppose you wonder what I have come for?” she began as soon 
as the formal discussion of the weather was over. 

**T am too grateful,” he answered, ponderously, “for anything that 
brings me such an interruption to find a place for wonder.” 

“Ts it impossible,” she thought, “even for a man of sense and 
learning to speak to a woman without thinking himself bound to 
laugh at her? Why can’t he say—Yes, I do: what’s your busi- 
ness ?—as he would to a man?” “What do you think of my abilities?” 
she asked abruptly and almost brusquely in her determination to 
show that she knew what coming to the point means. ‘“‘ What do 
you think of them, and what can I do with them ?” 

“Eh? Whatastrange question. Ofcourse I have the very highest 
opinion of your abilities, Miss Deane. Indeed they are well known 
to be extraordinary. You are the cleverest young lady” 

“No compliments, if you please. Pray don’t call me a young 
lady. Imagine me a young man—whatjshould you say then?” 

“My dear young lady, it is quite impossible to imagine you any- 
thing but what you are. How can one fancy a charming young 
lady a young man? And how could one have the heart to try when 
that young lady is Miss Beatrice Deane ?” 

“Then please shut youreyes.” ‘“ How odious,” she thought, “ are 
these great men when they try to be gallant—why do they always 
seem to think it their duty to try to be taken for men of the world ?” 

“Then, with my eyes shut, I have the very highest opinion of 
your abilities—the very highest opinion.” 

“Then—what can I do with them? You know of our misfor- 
tunes. I want to earn my living by making the highest use I can of 
my brains.” 

“It is a very creditable determination—most laudable. Nothing 
is more easy, I should say.” 

“ Ah!” she exclaimed eagerly. “‘ Then tell me” 

“You are an accomplished musician. You play and ‘sing quite 
like a siren. Ah, Miss Deane, you young ladies have the pull of us 


there—your path to fortune is strewed with roses, and music is all 
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the rage now. It was very different formerly. I am no musician 
myself, but I envy those that are.” 

Her face fell. “Ishould not have troubled you if I had ever 
thought of being a public performer,” she said in a tone of bitter 
disappointment. 

“No? It is the best advice I can offer you. What had you in 
your mind? You don’t want to be a doctor, I hope?” 

“T would if I could: But” 

“But of course not—of course not. A delicately brought up 
young lady like you—well, as the whole idea is absurd I need not 
explain. And then how about the patients? You would not want 
for them if you practised among my sex—indeed your consulting 
room would have to be as large as St. Paul’s—but that would 
hardly do.” 

“ There are lady doctors,” said Beatrice. 

*« There are man-milliners, my dear—so at least Mrs. Archer tells 
me. L£xceptio probat regulam. Iam also told that a lady is among 
the best of doctors and a man among the best of milliners—never- 
theless men do not adorn limbs, and women do not amputate them. 
Never think of such a thing. Perhaps you can paint. That is an 
excellent and thoroughly unobjectionable calling for any young lady, 
especially when it takes the direction of landscapes and flowers. Or 
you might write novels? Or articles for magazines? ‘That is an 
excellent idea—write a novel. All women can write novels—at any 
rate they all do.” 

“T have never tried —I am sure I couldn’t even if I did try. 
But is there no way at all that I can use what—what I hoped makes 
me a little different from all the others?—What did Mrs. Burnett 
do?” 

“ Ah—Mrs. Burnett—yes—she is a great woman. Let me see 
—you know her, I think ? Of cou’rse—it was at your house I had the 
pleasure of meeting her. I should say you had better get her 
opinion. She, as a lady, would be able to advise you far better 
than I.” 

“T might as well go tofa rock for counsel. How did she begin?” 

**T don’t know how she began. I only know she has ended 
by being one of the foremost women of her time.” 

“ But she must have begun somehow—or do people like her never 
begin? When I read biographies I sometimes think great endings 
have no beginnings, but of course they must—Why is she such a 
mystery ?” 

“Ts she a mystery? I don’t know her early history, but I believe 
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she had to bear a great deal of hardship when she was young. But 
surely you know what brought her into notice? Surely you know all 
about her great discovery ?” 

“ Of course. But everybody cannot make discoveries—one cer- 
tainly cannot expect to make them. To stake one’s future on such a 
chance would be like gambling.” 

“ An excellent way of putting it, my dear young lady. A life of 
science is, as you say, a life of speculation, in more senses than one. 
And I will give you another paradox—science, when it is profitable, 
is mostly unprofitable. When a branch of science begins to pay, 
it is best left to mere men of business who you may be sure will carry 
it as far as ever it will go, and the savant should turn his attention 
to showing how something else may be made to pay.” 

“ Then—do you mean—if Mrs. Burnett had not been lucky, she 
would have starved ?” . 

“Unless she had married Mr. Burnett I am sure she would have 
very nearly starved. In fact I doubt if she is a penny the richer for 
all she has done.” 

“ But you are ? 

Dr. Archer smiled complacently. “ Yes—I am. I, too, made a 
discovery—not so brilliant as Mrs. Burnett’s, but of more practical 
utility. Did you ever hear of Archers Patent Roaster? I am 
Archer. It was a happy thought, that flashed upon me one morning 
while shaving—it’s a pity women don’t shave, my dear young lady : 
you don’t know what sudden ideas come to one then. And if you 
can invent,.say, a machine for frying without waste, and can 
steer through the quagmires of the patent laws, then you will make 
science pay. I am not proud of my Roaster, and I trust my reputa- 
tion is based on higher grounds, but it gives me the meat that is 
necessary for the application of my engine—it is my pot-boiler. 1 
would advise you to invent a frying machine—if you can.” 

She left Dr. Archer in a state of down-heartedness pitiable to 
think of. She felt insulted by the complimentary manner in which 
he had informed her conclusively that the field of science contained 
no place where honour and profit could with reasonable certainty be 
combined. Of course she could not build upon the chance of her 
possibly turning out a second Newton or a second Watt: and she 
remembered that Watt had a profession and a business partner, and 
had to fight not only against the laws of nature but the laws of 
England. 

“ Then,” she thought with a sigh, “if art is a woman’s only grand 
career, art let it be, if it may.” 
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Signor Fasolla, the music-master of whom Annie had spoken in 
one of her earlier letters to’ Tom, was of easy access, and Beatrice 
summoned courage to hail an oianibus: for though she had not 
walked far, she was tired. And there went down another mouthful 
of pride. The fashionable singing master—for he was no professor, 
though, like an ambitious barber, he called himself one—was 
eminently ‘fitted for the position he held in the world of art, being a 
typically handsome Italian, with an interesting aroma about him of 
having suffered for /a patria. 

“Signor Fasolla,” said Beatrice, “I don’t think of taking any more 
lessons at present, but I want you to hear me sing.” 

**T shall be enchanted, mademoiselle.” 

“What can you judge me best by ?” 

“‘Oh—anything you please. I have but to hear one note, and 
presto! I knowall. I even tell by the face, many times. But I 
am ravished to see my best, my favourite pupil, once more. You 
have been a long time away, mademoiselle.” 

“You have all the best pupils in London, Signor Fasolla. Now— 
as an honest man who has been a soldier—don’t flatter me, but tell 
me what you really do think of me. I know I am not your best 
pupil: but I am not your worst” ; 

“You are the very best of the very best, Mademoiselle Deane. 
[ meant it—it is true.” 

“For example—what would they think of me if I were poor and 
had to sing for my living ?” 

“They would think? They would think Grisi had come again.” 

“* Does that mean, in English, that I should succeed fairly ?” 

“I should be proud to hear people ask, Who taught /a divina 
Beatrice? and to hear them answer—Fasolla !” 

“'Then—tell me how to enter your profession. I mean to enter 
it, and to fight my way.” 

Signor Fasolla was necessarily accustomed to the caprices of 
amateurs. He had known many a misguided pupil of his—tenor- 
voiced, mostly—rush frantically from the drawing-room or the Govern- 
ment office to the stage after taking a sniff of Italian air, for form’s 
sake, by the way. This intention of a rich English girl, eccentric by 
nature and nation, did not in the least surprise him. 

“Ah,” he said, “you would be an English Piccolomini? You 
honour art, mademoiselle, by such zeal. It is done with ease. You 
will go aad live in Italy for one whole year, in a beautiful villa on 
the Lake of Como. You will take lessons of me every day till you 
go, and every day of my brother, who is the great maéstro of Milan, 
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when you are there. You will make your début at La Scala. 
Nothing will be so easy. Everybody will become fanatic for /a della 
Inglese.” 

“Yes—but what do people do who cannot afford to wait, who 
cannot rent villas on the Lake of Como, or pay for the best masters 
in London and Milan? If I.am so advanced as you say, cannot I 
begin at once low down, and work my way up by degrees? Under- 
stand me at once, Signor Fasolla: I do not come to you as a rich 
pupil. I must sing for my bread—literally, for my bread—and I 
want you to tell me how.” 

“You do not mean it, mademoiselle! No !” 

“T do, indeed.” 

“What can I say?” he asked, clasping. his hands and shrugging 
his shoulders. “I am distracted—what a pity !” 

“Can you introduce me? Are not arrangements sometimes made 
about future earnings?” 

“Yes—but no. On second thoughts—it would be too cruel, 
mademoiselie. The. public is capricious: you might not please. 
Your voice is not strong, mademoiselle—and then you have still so 
much to learn.” 

“You said I was a second Grisi, Signor Fasolla.” 

“Yes, mademoiselle. As an amateur.” 

And that was doubtless exactly what he had meant: for, though 
he knew his own business, he was an honest man. Few indeed 
would have been his pupils had he not made a mental distinction 
between the meaning of epithets when applied to artists, and the 
meaning of the same epithets when applied to amateurs. But 
Beatrice did not appreciate this almost legitimate piece of duplicity, 
and her eyes filled with angry tears. 

“You mean I should not do.” 

“‘T should be cruel if I said otherwise, mademoiselle. You area 
young lady—an English young lady: ah, it is impossible you can 
imagine to yourself what young artists have to go through. They 
need to be pretty-—-and you are that—or else rich—you understand ? 
You are an English young lady, mademoiselle—I need say no 
more.” 

“T will call om Herr Von Brillen. I could become a pianist 
perhaps if I cannot sing.” 

“You are a fine pianist—and everybody is a fine pianist in these 
days. That field is too full. If you could play the bassoon—that 
would be something: it would pay to be the only young lady who 
plays the bassoon. There would be twenty more by the end of the 
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season, but you would make your fortune by then. If I had a 
daughter, mademoiselle, she should not sing—no: she should not 
learn the piano—no: she should learn the bassoon.” 

“T must invent a frying-pan, or learn the bassoon! Thank-you, 
Signor Fasolla—Good-day.” 

“But no!” she exclaimed in thought. “Be the difficulties what 
they may, I will be a Mary Burnett still! She worked on without 
despairing—so much at least I have learned—and so much at least 
I also can do.” And so she went back to her books again. 


“They are determined to drive us to the workhouse, I suppose,” 
said Mr. Deane at least three times everyday. “Letthem. People 
will see what British justice comes to then. When I am dead they'll 
make a fuss, and alter the law of ejectment when it’s too late to do 
any good to those who’ve suffered by it. Its very strange we've 
seen nothing of Herrick since the trial—very strange. I suppose he 
is afraid I should blame him for the way the case went—as if I don’t 
know how to lay the blame on the right shoulders. It’s not his 
fault : it’s the fault of the law. It is outrageous that a parish clerk 
should be allowed to contradict his own vicar.” 

Beatrice, whose patience was less marked than her courage, began 
to weary of the endless repetition of the same words, without variation 
even in form. But in a very little while.the prophecy of a possible work- 
house became something more than a mere form. It was quite out of 
the question that her uncle would ever find or even look for a way of 
keeping the wolf from the door. Sixty years at least of prosperity 
had not strengthened him, and it was a case in which it needed the 
qualities of a hero to save him from sitting down in despair, folding 
his hands, and letting the worst come. Even Beatrice never thought 
of blaming him for want of an almost impossible energy—his hair was 
white and his heart was broken. 

“Don’t you think we ought to borrow something of Mrs. 
Burnett, Uncle George ?” she asked at last. “There can be nothing 
wrong in letting a friend help us—-you would never have let her 
refuse you ?” 

“No. I’ve said No, and if I never altered my word when I was 
rich, I’m bound not to alter it now that I’m poor. Why don’t you 
go and stay with her like Annie? I may be a pauper, but a beggar 
I won't be.” 

She knew, when he spoke of never having gone from his word, 
that he was thinking of Tom, whom he never named.* “I suppose I 
must bring myself to teach, after all,” she said to herself. ‘He will 
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die if I can find nothing to do.” “Nothing great,” she would have 
said a week ago, but then the wolf had still been outside the door. It 
was the most heroic, perhaps the only heroic, thing she had ever done 
when she at last swallowed almostall her pride by calling on a lady 
whom she had rather patronised in other days—that Mrs. Campbell 
whose daughter Flora had once had a passing chance of becoming 
her cousin by marriage. 

Mrs. Campbell received her with even exaggerated cordiality. She 
was a pleasant person, not over rich, but with the power of keeping 
a large and profitable acquaintance well in hand—the very woman to 
help Beatrice to an opening. 

“T am so glad you have called on us at last, Miss Deane!” she 
said as warmly as if no change had happened. “Flora was begin- 
ning to think we had offended you. I hope you have altered your 
mind, and will pay us a visit after all ?” 

“T mean to make no visits without being paid for them,” said 
Beatrice bluntly. “I want to be a governess. I have to get my 
own living, and that seems to be the only way.” 

Mrs. Campbell, having all the tact that Mrs. Burnett wanted, said 
no word of commiseration. 

“Well, my dear,” she said kindly, “I should say nothing was 
more easy for you. Anybody would be only too glad to have you 
with them, I’m sure—and so clever as you are, besides.” 

“T hope this is not a preface to another frying-pan or bassoon,” 
thought Beatrice. ‘Can you help me to what I want? Only—lI 
dare say you will understand that I would rather not take a 
place ”—— 

“ A situation. Servants take places.” 

“« A place—among people who know me. I don’t want to be in- 
teresting. I want to go on my own merits, like anybody else” 

“ Well—I dare say you are right. Let me see—I know lots of 
people who want governesses—real ones, I mean, and not professors 
in disguise. I will look about, and will let everybody know what a 
Phoenix I can recommend them—one who can see a girl’s educa- 
tion right through from beginning to end. Of course you will not 
think of going out under the very highest terms.” 

“‘ Please don’t say too much about me. Then you really think 
you can find me something to do ?” 

“TI am sure of it—I only wish that Flora was still unfinished. 
You may expect to hear from me very soon indeed.” 

“‘Well—I have heard nothing about frying-pans here, 
Beatrice as she went her way, not quite so happy in so good a 
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prospect as she ought to have been. “I suppose if I had asked 
to be a kitchen-maid I should hear still sooner. Well—it shall only 
be for a time.” 

“Miss Deane!” exclaimed a well-+remembered voice behind her 
shoulder. Once more, and—as always—just when least welcome, 
she found Sleepy Dick at her side, whom she had not seen since her 
last ¢é/e-d-téte with Abel. She gathered up her old smile, however, as 
well as she could, and gave him her hand. 

“Captain Burnett! And where do you come from this time? 
From the moon ?” 

“ No—from the Strand. It is odd as well as lucky that I met you, 
for I was just coming to call.” 

“You know what has happened.” 

“Only just. I have been out of England, and had a letter from 
my mother only—only some time ago.” 

“You won’t be offended if I tell you I think you had better not 
call? We see nobody now, and Uncle George is not at all well. 
And I am very busy—what makes you always just arrived in 
England whenever I see you ?” she asked, to turn the talk from her 
own troubles. “Why do you never tell anybody the secret of your 
perpetual motion ?” 

“Why, Miss Deane? Well—why, because, I suppose, nobody 
ever asked me.” 

“Then Pll ask you now.” 

“ There’s nothing much to tell. I go where I’m sent, and I very 
seldom know where they'll send me to” 

‘* But who are ‘they’? The whips of the Furies ?” 

“ No—the owners of a daily paper.” 

“ Then—then you do do something with yourself after all ?” 

“ Hardly—I’m done something with, that’s all. How’s Annie? 
She’s with my mother, I hear. And now tell me what I can do for 
your uncle. I’m not in harness at present, and don’t expect to be 
yet awhile, so I should be glad if there’s any way to make myself 
generally useful. You would be doing me a real kindness if you 
could give me anything to do.” 

It was the first time she had ever seen him without his mask on: 
and she had an oddly feeling suspicion that some of her former jests 
at his expense had fallen blind because they had been aimed in the 
wrong direction. 

“T should never have thought that you, of all people, would 
submit to wander about at anybody’s beck and call! Why I 
thou ght you told me you left the army because it took up so much of 
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your time—your bed-time, and obliged you to get up too early in the 
morning ?” 

“So I did. It took up so much of my time with doing: nothing 
that it left me none to do anything. And it was an awful bore to 
have to get up early in order to do nothing at all.” 

“T should have found plenty to do.” 

“Ah, you mean studying. That’s all very well for you, but I 
can’t study—I never could, since I was born. But neyer mind me. 
What can I do for your uncle? Of course, I know there isn’t much 
I can do, but still” —— 

“ Nothing—but it is very kind of you. Captain Burnett—do you 
think I could do any work for a newspaper ?” 

If in former times it had ever been prophesied to her that the 
time would come when she, Beatrice Deane, would ask Sleepy Dick 
for counsel, she would have laughed at it as the most ridiculous joke 
she had ever heard. But it seemed so natural to her now that she 
did not even observe how all things must have changed. 

“You! On a newspaper!” It was the first time she had ever 
seen him surprised. 

“Why not? Is there any reason? I have to get my living now. 
Do you think I can?” 

“Good God! I had no idea”—— 

“Yes—and I am glad of it too. I am going out as a governess if 
I must, but I would rather do anything else if I can.” 

“Good God! And Annie?” 

“Poor girl! No—she is not made to fight the world. I mean 
to fight for all. Besides, when I leave home she must take my 
place with Uncle George. I am a poor economist, I am afraid. I 
will earn, and she will save. Women do write for newspapers, don’t 
they?” 

“My mother does, certainly, sometimes. But you—no—I could 
not think of such a thing—such a thing must not be thought of, I 
mean.” 

“T must and I will know why your mother is allowed to do every- 
thing she likes and I nothing at all.” 

“‘ My mother is a very extraordinary woman, you see.” 

“Which means I am a very ordinary one. Must one be so very 
extraordinary to write for a newspaper? I should hardly have 
thought so.” 

“No. But the question is—what could you write for one ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“‘ But you would have to know. My mother only writes now and 
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then, when there is some special reason. Don’t think of it again, 
Miss Deane—it would never do.” And then, for the first time, she 
heard him speak not only unaffectedly but even eagerly. 

“‘ But why ?” she asked, obstinately. 

“For hundreds of reasons. But the first is enough—you will get 
no start unless you can show at once that you can do trained men’s 
work better than hundreds of trained men, and rough work with 
delicate hands better than with rough hands. It is impossible.” 

“ But you were not trained ?” 

“Not for writing: but you see I can stand climate and knocking 
about better than most fellows. If I couldn’t have done that there’d 
have been no place for me. I can sleep anywhere and anyhow 
and anywhen, you know, and that gives one a pull.” 

“You are as provoking with your sleep as your mother with her 
digestion. Between you and her I shall have to believe we're 
nothing but machines, or that ostriches and squirrels are our models. 
Well—I must take your word for it, I suppose.” 

“You must indeed. But is it so absolutely necessary that you 
should have to work ?—It is very strange.” 

“Why? Don’t you know I always longed for such a necessity ? 
If it were not for Annie and Uncle George I should not even 
complain.” 

But that was very far from what Sleepy Dick meant by very 
strange. What he meant was, Can my mother be mistaken in 
thinking she is engaged to that fellow Herrick after all? Cad as 
he may be, even a cad would not leave a girl to fight for herself 
while he had an arm to help her. 

The mask he chose to wear has surely not proved impenetrable 
to other eyes than those which of course, after the custom of relations 
and friends, read him according to preconceived ideas. There is 
surely no need to suggest that the man who sickens at the sound 
of his own trumpet is not likely to be labelled as having a trumpet 
particularly worth blowing. The school-boy of Horchester who 
never could play well except on the losing side and was ashamed of 
winning prizes when others got none; the soldier who could not 
distinguish himself except when distinction meant death, and who 


then hid away the visible sign of his honour; the lover who spent 
his life in trying to make himself more worthy of one whom he 
believed he could never worthily win ; the man who did brave deeds 
and lazily lett the credit to be picked up by any chance rascal was 
certainly not qualified to understand Abel. He walked by her side, 
thinking silently in his slow way. He had been content to spend all 
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these long years in trying his best to live as he thought she would 
have him live, only careful to conceal imperfect service from her 
eyes. And now her situation touched him with an infinite pathos 
that probably he alone could read therein. We only see a proud 
and headstrong girl forced, by sudden ruin, to enter the battle of life 
with thousands more. But to him she was a dethroned empress : 
and he, the most loyal and devoted of her subjects, was not allowed 
to help her. His was the primitive manliness, that regards woman’s 
toil as man’s shame. Beatrice would have been more rebellious 
had she known all the reasons that made him shrink from the idea of 
her soiling her hands with printers’ ink as if it were profanation. 
“Why may I not ask her to take all I have without myself?” was 
the burden of his thoughts as he walked beside her. But at last, 
after looking down upon her with grave tenderness, he looked up 
as if struck with a sudden idea. 

“ By the way,” he said, carelessly, “I have not asked after our 
friend Herrick. Is he in town now?” 

She had not realised till then how much of the nature of a feverish 
nightmare her short engagement had been, or how coldly she was 
now able to think of Abel—as coldly as that letter was worded in 
which she had dismissed him with no more regret than was due to a 
broken dream. 

“ Mr. Herrick ?” she said, thinking only that he in his turn wished 
to turn the conversation. “I last saw him at Redchester.” 

“Then he is not in town ?” 

“Uncle George is expecting him daily. Why ?” 

“Oh—nothing. I only wanted to know. He is a very clever 
fellow. I hope he is getting on well at the bar ?” 

“‘T hope so—but it seems to be a very slow profession, from all I 
hear of it. I wonder how men can take to it. If barristers were 
women, I could understand well enough,” she said, bitterly. “ Wait- 
ing seems to be our destiny. I must say good-bye now. It was 
very kind of you to think of calling, but I think you had better not— 
Uncle George does not care to see his old friends now things are so 
much changed.” 

“And Tom—my old school-fellow? How is he getting on? 
What is he going to do?” 

“We have not seen Tom since the fire. We do not even know 
for certain if he is alive. You don’t know the worst part of our 
story.” 

“You have not seen Tom ?” 

“Of course you can’t understand—nobody can. Uncle George 
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and he quarrelled on the night of the fire—quarrelled terribly, and 
for ever I am afraid, though Uncle George won’t have itso. How 
terribly you may guess—when I tell you that Tom left home that 
night and never returned. If he is alive I don’t know.” 

“Good God! My mother told me something—but even she 
cannot know—then he knows nothing of what has happened? 
Surely he must know from the papers ”-—— 

“ He has made no sign.” 

“Perhaps he is abroad? But alive he is, or you would have 
heard : and Tom may be trusted to fall on his legs—he hails from 
Horchester. Why have I never heard of this before? Quarrel or 
no quarrel, he ought to be with you now.” 

“ If he only were !” 

“ Where was he last heard of? You don’t mean he took himself 
off without even a word to you or Annie ?” 

“ Letters used to come sometimes, but they told us nothing—till— 
I’m afraid—Uncle George as good as ordered him to write no 
more.” 

“ May I ask the cause of the quarrel, if you know ?” 

“He was engaged to a girl of whom Uncle George did not 
approve.” 

“The deuce he was! Then I don’t think it’s altogether so hard 
to understand. My friend Tom is as stubborn a fellow as I know, 
and Mr. Deane—well, he takes a little after his son, if you'll let me 
say so. And they loved one another so much that a small quarrel 
would be awfully hard to heal.” 

He was speaking to himself rather than to her: and his words 
took her by surprise. Dick Burnett turned psychologist was even 
more wonderful than Dick Burnett turned man of action. 

“‘ Where did he write from?” he asked. 

“*T don’t know whether it was from Cambridge or Eastington. I 
never saw his last letter—it was to Uncle George.” 

“Cambridge or Eastington? Well, they are not very far away.” 

“He is far enough from us, wherever he may be. But I don't 
want to worry you with our family troubles. Good-bye now. 
Perhaps we shall meet again in better times.” 

He took her hand, and held it for no perceptible fraction of .a 
second longer than was needful. “ Well,” he thought, “then I can do 
something for her at last, thank Heaven, after all! Who knows but 
what I may be able to do two things? Tom, I should say, will not 
want the help of a detective to find him—of course there’s 2 woman 
in the case, and he isn’t a fellow to read the papers, and the law 
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news least of all. So I don’t suppose I should do very wrong if I 
went down to Cambridge vid Eastington or Eastington zi@ Cam- 
bridge, whichever te may be. LEastington, I should say. 
Nothing but a woman or a cricket-match could take a fellow like 
Tom Eliot to a place like Eastington. As to the rest, if she cares 
for that fellow Herrick—and it seems she does, though God knows 
why—he can’t be such a cad as I took him for, after all. She must 
know him best: and she told my mother she was proud of loving 
him. He must have honestly dreamed he saved her. She could 
not be proud of a liar, and no man alive, cad or no cad, could have 
told such an impudent lie, knowing it to be one. And if he loves 
her—as any man must who knows her—why the devil doesn’t he 
marry her? If the bar’s too slow, why doesn’t he give up the bar ? 
However, if he won’t or can’t, he mustn’t be allowed to let her work 
her fingers to the bone while he’s waiting to be Lord Chancellor. 
He must be a good fellow at bottom if she cares for him—but I 
doubt if he’d prove very thick skinned—I’m sure he wouldn’t—and 
I’ve got plenty for three. What’s the good of having money of one’s 
own if one can earn it? However, Tom’s the first thing.” 

He took the first train to Cambridge, and went straight from the 
station to St. Christopher’s, where he learned, as he expected, that 
nothing had been heard of Mr. Eliot for a considerable time. It 
was now late in the evening: and it might have been fairly supposed 
that Sleepy Dick would have made the best of his time by going to 
bed, seeing that there was no train to Eastington till the next day. 
He did what would have considerably astonished his mother. In 
the dead of the night he set out to walk all the way to Eastington, 
having calculated that he should thus arrive an hour or so before the 
earliest train. 

There he found that Mr. Eliot had been tolerably well known at 
the Iamb, but, as at Cambridge, had not been heard of lately. 
But he also learned that Tom had at least once been known to call on 
Mr. Adams the lawyer. So he went at once to Hog Alley, of course 
knowing nothing of Mr. Adams’s connection with the fortunes or 
misfortunes of the Deanes. 

He, too, was kept waiting the orthodox half hour in the outer 
office before he was shown into the lawyer’s private room. But 
having, for all his sleepiness, a wider knowledge of men and things, 
and of their varieties and sub-varieties, was not taken aback by the 
crimson dahlia that Mr. Adams had to-day in wearing. 

“One moment, sir, if you please,” said Mr. Adams, without raising 
his eyes from the large parchment before him. ‘‘‘And whereas 
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the said Duke of’—that’ll do—Now, sir, what business can I have 
the pleasure of doing for you? Captain Burnett—in the army, I 
presume ?—Here’s another of ’em: we'll have the Irish curate to- 
morrow—I beg your pardon, captain, but I am so overwhelmed with 
business” 

“T’m not come to disturb you. I’ve only heard that you may 
perhaps know Mr. Eliot ”—— 

“Tf I wasn’t cock-sure of it—‘ I think there be two Richmonds,’ 
as Martin said the other day !—Yes, captain, I have the pleasure of 
knowing Mr. Thomas Deane-Eliot : I know him well—he’s a parti- 
cular friend of mine. And his cousins too, the Miss Deanes—charm- 
ing girls they are too, especially Miss Annie.” 

“ Never mind the Miss Deanes. Where is Mr. Eliot now?” 

“First and foremost—why do you want to know? Are you 
acquainted with my friend Mr. Deane ?” 

“Yes. Well?” 

“Then, captain, it’s no go—it won’t do. Professional con- 
fidence is not to be tampered with. Mr. Thomas Deane-Eliot is a 
respected client as well as a valued friend of mine, and I decline 
in totus.” 

“ Nonsense, man. What harm do you think I want to do to him? 
I’m not acreditor. His family want news of him.” 

“Ah! And I s’pose they wish they may get—I dare say they do. 
He’s all there, if that'll ease their mind. But where he is—that’s 
another pair of shoes.” 

“ Really, Mr. Adams, you are a very singular young man.” 

“I’ve heard that before. I ain’t plural. But as for being 
young, I wasn’t born yesterday. Some people keep their looks 
a long while, and I rather think that you'll find that the case with 
me.” 

“From what you say, I suppose he is in some trouble? If it’s 
about money, you are doing him an ill turn, I assure you, by 
making such a mystery of his whereabouts.” 

“ Thank you sir,—that’s well meant, but it won’t do. That’s a very 
old game.” 

“ What’s an old game? You won't help me to serve him? He 
is in England, I suppose?” 

“He may be in England, captain, or he may be in Jericho.” 

“ Which means he is not in Jericho.” 

“ Not a bit of it—it only means I never make admissions. If he 
hadn’t been so quick to make admissions, old Deane would very 
likely have kept Longworth to this hour. P’raps I say he is 
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in Jericho just to make you think he isn’t because I say he maw 
be: and p’raps I say that to make you think he is in Jerich. 

because you might think I mean he isn’t, because I don’t say he 
mayn’t be. But honestly, and as man to man, I'll tell you one thing 
—I don’t think it'll be worth your while to look for him in Jericho. 
Farther than that, I admit nothing. But if you'll take anything, I 
shall be proud. And if ever you want professional assistance in the 
shape of ready cash, as being a military officer it’s on the cards you 
may, you can’t do better than come to Hog Alley—or if you only 
want a nip at any odd time, I shall be very glad to see you if you’re 
passing by.” 

“You seem a cool hand: though I’m hanged if I know what you 
mean. Thank you for both your offers—when I want either, I'll not 
forget you. If I leave a message for Mr. Eliot, I suppose you won’t 
object to let him have it?” 

“ { see—you want to trap an admission. But if you'll write one 
down, and I approve it as his legal adviser, I dare say I can let him 
have it in the course of time.” 

“T’ll dictate it to you if youlike. ‘ Dear Eliot,’”—— 

“ Well—that’s unobjectionable so far. ‘ Dear Eliot’ ”—— 

*** As you have not been home—I suppose—you don’t know— 
that your father has lost Longworth—by a law-suit.—Write—or come 
to me—and I will explain.—Yours ever—Richard Burnett.’ Will 
that do?” 

“‘ Yes—that’ll do: with the substitution for ‘law-suit’ of ‘ action at 
law.’ But that is only a technical error, which can be amended. 
Only doesn’t it strike you as being rather a short way of telling such a 
piece of news?” 

“Why? Do you think he will go into a fit? If he does, he must 
come out again. Thank you, Mr. Adams. When I don’t want a secret 
kept I shall certainly come to you.” 

He went back to the Lamb, where he had the pleasure of steal- 
ing a march on Mr. Adams after all: for it was not difficult to learn 
there that Tom was nephew to the Vicar of the neighbouring village 
of Winbury, and had been in the habit of visiting his uncle. “A 
country parsonage—a dangerous place,” he thought, “for a fellow 
that’s inclined to spoon. It’s not difficult to put two and two 
together there: where there are uncles there are pretty safe to be 
cousins. Those country vicars always have six daughters at least, 
and one would be enough for Tom—at least, I hope so.” So he 
lost no time in starting for Winbury. 

That long, straight, utterly uninteresting road has now been 
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travelled so often by such widely different people on such different 
errands that Winbury is becoming, not the starting point, but the 
very centre of their histories, whither all their roads converge. 
Dick Burnett, who, as he never looked for the picturesque, did 
not miss it, went straight to the vicarage and almost astonished the 
servant who ‘answered the door out of her senses by asking to see 
the Vicar—if he was at home: as if every Christian did not know 
that the Vicar was always at home. He looked about as he asked, 
but the flower garden at least looked as if no Vicar’s daughter had 
been near the place since the Reformation permitted Vicars to have 
daughters at all. Nor did he see any other feminine traces, save a 
duster and brush in the passage, when he was ushered into the 
Vicar’s study and found the old gentleman poring over a newspaper 
which he laid down when his visitor entered in order to stare in- 
hospitably. 

“Before you mention your business, sir,” said the Vicar, “allow 
me to say one word. If you are bringing me another subpeena I 
give you fair warning I’ll throw it into the fire whatever the con- 
sequences may be. Do you bring me a subpcena ?” 

Dick Burnett looked at the old gentleman, and felt more sure 
than ever that it was not the pleasure of his uncle’s society that had 
attracted Tom to Winbury. There must surely be cousins to 
account for Tom’s having been there a second time. 

“ You need not be alarmed ” he began. 

‘Speak louder, please. I have caught cold in the head—through 
a subpcena—and it’s flown to my ears, though I can hear as well as 
any man. Notasubpcena? Then what is it? Do you want to be 
married ?” 

“T am a friend of your nephew, Tom Eliot ; and I thought, being 
in the neighbourhood, I might see him if I ran over.” 

“Tom Eliot? Who’s Tom Eliot?” 

“Ts he not your nephew ?” 

“‘Oh—you mean old Deane’s son, that used to come pottering 
about here, Heaven knows why—an eye on my will, I suppose. He’s 
not here now, though—and, please goodness, he’ll never be here 





again.” 

“Two angry fathers!” thought Dick Burnett. “I wonder if a 
Miss Markham is missing too? Do you happen to know where he 
is ? where I am likely to see anything of him ?” 

“No, Major What’s-your-name, I don’t—and I don’t mean to. 
The Deanes have treated me scandalously. They dragged me from 
home—they put me into a box to be badgered by a Whig lawyer— 
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they made me a public laughing-stock—they deceived me into put- 
ting up at a Whig inn, where there was nothing to eat but Whig 
mutton chops, half cinder and half raw—they gave me the gout 
and the influenza. And after all this they lost their cause! They 
used me like a blind tool, and threw me away. They lost their 
cause by trusting it to a Jackanapes that was once a scarecrow in 
this very parish, and calling a rascal of a blacksmith that I got turned 
out of his clerk’s place for drunkenness and debauchery to contradict 
me to my own face, as if I couldn’t remember things that happened 
to me at six years old. And now I’m held up to ridicule in the 
Mercury —but I know whom I have to thank for that—an impertinent 
pettifogging rascal named Adams, a whipper-snapper, a snub-nosed 
law-clerk, who’s the pest of the neighbourhood. But I'll be even 
with him. I’ve given a rub to the Whigs in the matter of old Crook, 
and I'll give ’em another before I’ve done. He and able Harry 
ruined Deane between ’em, and I’m glad of it—I’m glad of it: he 
deserved it for the shabby trick he played me. I know nothing 
about him or his, major, and if you’ve come to tell me anything 
about them, I give you fair warning I won’t hear a word. All I 
know is they'll never get anything from me.” 

“ But” 

“T can’t hear you—I’m very deaf: I can’t hear a word you say.” 

And that was all that Dick Burnett could get out of the Vicar of 
Winbury. 





CHAPTER XXI. 


‘‘ Far orbed Methratton, whom no meaner gaze 
Than seraphs’, eagle-eyed with love, hath seen : 
Razael, the lord of wisdom, darkly known : 

The seven that sway the world : and they that rule 
The four times seven mansions of the moon— 
These be the broken lights that Hamar saw, 
Caught in a trance beyond the outer verge.” 


ANNIE, staying with Mrs. Burnett, knew little or nothing of what 
was passing in London. She wrote to Beatrice every day, and 
Beatrice to her every two or three days. But her sister’s letters were 
always written in a sanguine strain, and made the best even of her 
uncle. No secret anticipations of possible failure must run the 
chance of betrayal to Mrs. Burnett’s eyes. 

But, one morning, a very different letter arrived at the cottage— 
very different at least to anybody who knew how to read Beatrice 
between the lines. 

“ Don’t stare,” she wrote, “ but I have made up my mind to teach 
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till I can do something better. Mrs. Campbell has got me a place— 
situation she tells me to call it—with a lady at Birmingham who has 
two daughters, for whom I mean, since I must, to do all Ican. It 
goes to my heart to ask you to take my place with Uncle George—if I 
have found it hard to manage, how will you? But you must try to 
rough it a little for all our sakes, and to put up with a good deal. 
As I shall be at free quarters, I will send you every penny I earn, 
and you must study housekeeping. I will wait till you come of 
course, but must leave the moment you do. I have plenty of clothes 
to my back to start with, for I have worn literally nothing in London. 
Tell Mrs. Burnett from me that I have learned a great deal of the 
world now, and see clearly that one must stoop to conquer—but that 
I will conquer, all the same. I am stronger than ever—I keep 
house all day and work all night, and feel all the better. I am 
awfully sorry to bring your visit to an end, but it must be done. 
Details will keep till you come.” 

Mrs. Burnett rather shook her head over this letter, but said 
nothing. ‘There was only one possikle answer—that Annie would 
go home instantly. 

**T’m vexed to lose ye, my dear,” said Mrs. Burnett ; “but after 
all twas not you so much as Bee that I wanted to keep out of harm’s 
way for awhile. When ye see Mr. Herrick, ye may tell him from me 
I don’t think much of him. Mr. Burnett was a prudent man, but I 
don’t think he’d have let me go out for a teacher—unless I pleased. 
Poor Bee! God help her—pupils, poor bairns ! ” 

Annie, being a yet more common-place girl than even her sister, can- 
not be blamed for shedding many tears on finding matters in London 
very much blacker than they had been painted. She did not 
show even one of her tears, however, and took the keys, metaphori- 
cally speaking, from Beatrice without a murmur, save on the score 
that she had been kept in ignorance of the real truth so long. She 
could not help feeling that her sister had been trying to trick her out 
of her proper share of the burden. The evening of her arrival was 
mournful, but not altogether unhappy. It was a kind of reunion ; 
and even Mr. Deane fell into a mood not altogether unlike cheerful- 
ness before Annie had been with them an hour. But when she looked 
at Beatrice she guessed what sort of life her sister’s must have been. 
While Beatrice’s talk was braver, more hopeful, and scarcely a shade 
more bitter than ever, her face had grown pale, thin, almost haggard, 
and hard and wretched even when she went through the form of 
smiling. It was as if Abel’s instinct had told him rightly, and Long- 
worth had in truth been the whole of her charm. 
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The ensuing period of the history of the Deane household, so far as 
it yet hung together, would prove but a paltry record. Annie’s destiny 
was to be the centre of little things. But—I know not how, nor has 
anybody who has been acquainted with such cyphers ever been able 
to tell—the little things that Beatrice had left in a state of chaos 
gradually grouped themselves into harmony, as if they recognised in 
her a sympathetic mistress who did not despise them for being so 
small. The sitting-room began to look less lodging-like and more 
home-like, and even her uncle spent less of his time in quarrelling 
with the laws of his country. Annie was of course, on the authority 
of the family label, not to be compared with Beatrice in any way ; but 
perhaps, in his disgust with the world at large, he found it pleasanter 
to live altogether with Nobody for awhile as his companion. In short, 
the absence of Beatrice made itself felt rather as a relief than other- 
wise. 

And so, once more, the days went on. Nothing happened— 
nothing was likely to happen. They were but days, and not a very 
great many had passed since the loss of Longworth even now. But 
everybody knows that days*are years sometimes, and weeks centu- 
ries. So the wonder is that Annie remained young, and not that 
Beatrice and her uncle had grown old. Perhaps it was that, having 
so many things and so many people to think of, she could not feel 
any one of them so deeply as to exclude the others. But people 
like Annie, though common enough, are always mysteries. They 
certainly do not try to make themseives out, so why should others 
trouble themselves to try ? 


But an adventure happened at last. 

One morning Annie went out as usual to do her marketing, in which, 
for an apprentice, she was quickly becoming fairly skilled. She had 
already learned the value of pennies, so that the knowledge of the 
value of halfpennies might possibly follow. She had made the 
acquaintance of farthings, not as curiosities of coinage, but as things 
that are held important in a bargain. It is true she still sometimes 
made the butcher stare at her ignorant blunders, but I think he took 
less advantage of her than if she had been as good a hand at a 
bargain as most of his customers. She had provided the daily dinner 
for two, or rather for one and a half, and congratulated herself upon 
growing a proficient in what she would once have wondered at as 
miserly ways. Of course it is a mark of intense stupidity to be unable 
to feel consistently miserable : so let her be branded accordingly. 
Somehow the sun will persist in gleaming, even in London: and 
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there is a moral sun also that is equally persistent and equally out 
of place at times. Both suns were gleaming upon Annie to-day. 
Beatrice had, as usual, written home most courageous letters, and 
Annie, though once deceived, had lost no scrap of her profound belief 
in her sister’s capacity for being and doing anything she pleased. 
She had heard of Dick Burnett’s assurance that Tom must surely be 
on his legs somewhere, and her faith in Beatrice’s talent for climbing 
was not more unlimited than her faith in Tom’s talent for falling— 
that far more useful and difficult accomplishment of the two. Per- 
haps things might take a turn for the better after all—“ When Bale 
is hext, Boot is next,” as the old saying goes. 

In this stupid but hopeful frame of mind she returned from the 
butcher’s to find in the passage a black leather portmanteau looking 
strangely like one that ought to be in Birmingham. 

Not only so—it was labelled “ Miss Deane.” 

She ran upstairs breathlessly—and there found that she ought to 
have provided dinner for three. 

“It’s the story of the bad penny,” said Beatrice. “It’s no use. 
I’m beaten again. Robert Bruce’s spider never tried to be a 
governess, Annie.” 

“ Bee—what can have happened now ?” 

“I’m going in for an examination—in writing, I believe, and in 
arithmetic I know. It has all been arranged. I may get a place in 
the Post Office as a reward, if I do my sums well. Here are my first 
and last wages for teaching, Annie—I didn’t earn them, but the 
Crewes made me take them, and I’ve lost every atom of pride. 
Take them and make them last as long as you can. If I cannot 
make something in the Post Office before they are spent, and if I 
know anything of Uncle George’s affairs,—I wonder how people feel 
when they go into a pawnbroker’s, Annie, for the first time ?” 

“ Beatrice—tell me, please, what hashappened. Have our troubles 
only just begun ?” 

“Not at all. I have only found out what I am not fit for, and 
that is the first step to knowledge of what I am fit for, I suppose.” 

“ But you liked the people so much—you wrote—have they sent 
you away? Were they not kind ?” 

“ They were kindness itself—the kindest people in the world. No, 
Anniec—I am not the martyred governess that people write about : 
if I had been that, I would have stayed.” 

“Then” 

“T have dismissed myself: the kinder they were, the more I was 
bound to go.” 
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“ What can you mean ?” 

“T mean that, not being a man, I could not sell my conscience. 
They have that advantage over us, I own, that they can do as they 
like without thinking the worse of themselves. I very soon found out 
that I was not wanted to educate the girls at all. I was only wanted 
to see that they grew up just as I would not have made them. They 
were not to learn singing, for instance—they were to learn songs, to 
show off before company—and not songs either, Annie: things that 
are sold for songs. The piano the same. In fact they were to learn 
everything and know nothing. I can’t and won’t help any girls to 
make the ,worst of themselves. When I talked seriously of their 
studying something that might make reasonable creatures of them, 
the father smiled and the mother looked frightened—she thought me 
a lunatic, I believe. However, they were determined to bring up 
their children in their own way, so I gave them a bit of my mind— 
and here Iam. They are really excellent people—I should have 
offended nine people out of ten by the half of what I said—and 
they treated me like a friend to the end.” 

“Of course you know best—but could you not have tried? 
Could you not have gradually brought them round to agree with you ?” 

“ No—I should have brought myself round to agree with them. 
I have had enough, to last me my life, of doing evil that good may 
come. It would have been like treachery—and, in short, it was 
impossible. So now I must begin again in the only honest way that 
seems to be left me, except going out as a shop-girl or a housemaid 
—and perhaps I shall come to these in time. We will take the 
same place—I will wait at table and you shall be lady’s maid. I 
begin to see that people who take to dishonest ways may not be so 
blameable after all. If I get a place in the Post Office I won’t open 
the letters till I am positively obliged.” 

“Bee! Pray don’t talk like that—please don’t say such horrible 
things! Let us change places, Bee—Do you stay at home a little 
and rest, and I will see what I can earn.” 

“You, Annie? What could you do?” 

“Being frivolous myself, I might teach frivolities. I think I 
should rather like it ”—— 

“T know you would not—I have tried. No—I will not give in. 
Bruce’s spider tried seven times. I will try seven hundred. You 
are in your place here. Don’t speak of my resting. I am like 
Mrs. Burnett in one thing—I should keep all the accounts by 
algebra, so I must learn how business people manage—I must go 
back to the beginning and practice sums.” 
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“ Beatrice! You here!” said her uncle, who just then came back 
from his lawyer’s. But he spoke neither as if he were very much 
surprised nor, considering that she was his favourite niece, over 
warmly. “Well, I knew you wouldn’t be away for long. That’s 
what comes of our forgetting that we are still what none of their 
laws can unmake us. If we must starve, we must—never let me 
hear of ‘your going into service again. You were turned off, of 
course—we may look for any insult now, and we deserve it if we put 
ourselves in the way.” 

“No, Uncle George—I dismissed myself: but for the rest I think 
you are so right that I will never try that sort of service again. 
That’s all over now. Let us talk about other things.” 

In only one thing did Beatrice still keep a grain of good sense— 
she did not accuse men or any class of men of having entered into 
a vast conspiracy to keep women down and all the fields of work 
for themselves. On the contrary, such a view would have been 
degrading to her views of womanhood: she would as soon have 
accused Europe of conspiring to keep down Africa. Women kept 
themselves down, she held, of their own free will: otherwise her sex 
would be in the position of the negro, who is kept down by want 
of power to rise. 

She and Annie now had toshare the same room. But when her 
uncle had gone to bed, and Annie was preparing to follow his 
example by finishing up the day’s odds and ends, she sat down with 
pencil and paper. 

“ Don’t do anything to-night, Bee,” said Annie in dismay. “ You 
must be more tired than I am. What can you be going to do 
now ?” 

“T am going to use all the brain I have in doing sums. I mus 
be prepared in three days, as I told you, and for aught I know it 
may take me three days to prepare myself. A baby could learn all 
I want to know, but even a baby would want time. I’m always 
afraid of easy things, and this is my last chance, I feel it, Annie— 
and I must not fail now.” 

“You who know mathematics—how can you want to learn how 
to do sums ?” 

“1 do—mathematicians never know how to reckon, I’ve heard 
Mrs. Burnett say, and I’ve never troubled myself about every-day 
rules, and ‘ dodges,’ as—as Tom used to say.” 

“Let me sit up and help you. I’m not tired at all.” 

“NoramI. I’m never tired now. And there’s no way you could 
help me now except by letting me know that you are safe in bed 
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and asleep. You need not think I’m going to puzzle my head over 
problems: it will be only play.—Good -night : the sooner I get to 
work the sooner I shall follow you.” 

Annie sighed good night, and left her. Beatrice set to work, as 
in fact she had done every night since the trial. 

But “I must be sleepier than I thought” she said to herself 
presently. “I feel as if I was stupid—like people do, I suppose, 
when they tie up their heads with wet towels and dose themselves 
with green tea. Why in the world should one know perfectly how to 
do things and yet not be able to do them ?—I have certainly made 
some blunder here—ah, I see—poor Annie! It is lucky on the 
whole that one of us is a good manager—Let me see—where was 
I? NowonderI make mistakes when I’m not attending—Never 
mind: I shall attend hard enough when the test comes.—I must 
not meet it haphazard as Tom went in for his scholarship—Ah, I 
wish I could solve that problem: Why are there no magic mirrors 
now? I wonder whether it will be from Australia that we get his 
next letter? Poor fellow, scholar of St. Christopher’s as he was, I 
hope it may be from there: that would be the field for him, from 
all one hears.—Off the track again !—This will never do: dreaming 
is no magic mirror, any way.—I wish Annie had married.—Why 
hasn’t she? Even Flora Campbell has—why does not Dick Burnett 
fall in love with her? But he wouldn’t think of doing that now. Eight 
times seven is—He may not be quite what I used to take him for, 
but men are men—and he has taken me at my word about never 
coming near us—But come—I ought to be thinking of—Eight times 
seven is—Fancy thinking of Sleepy Dick of all people in the world, 
when I ought to be thinking of—well, one can’t help one’s wits 
running away now and then over this charity girl’s stuff — but I should 
certainly be plucked to-night, I’m afraid. I wish I was to be examined 
in something that shows I have worked—what would Dick Burnett say 
if he could see me now, working at what I have no doubt he has at 
his fingers’ ends—those stupid men can always reckon—that’s why 
rich men are always so stupid, I suppose.—Is he so stupid, though ? 
He is not the same Dick Burnett I used to know. IfI did not 
know him of old—but eight times seven is—sixty-five and eight is 
seventy-three, and how can there possibly be a nine too many? It 
can’t have come from nowhere. I must have grown stupid, and then 
of course Dick Burnett would seem wiser than he used to be. Fancy 
his doing brain-work after all—ah, not sixty-five—fifty-six: I shall have 
to buy a parrot to teach me the multiplication table. Well, that nine’s 
gone. I feel terribly sleepy. I shaljihave to spur myself up with 
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some real work that will make me attend whether I will or no. And 
six into sixty-five, nine and five—and there is that eternal nine again ! 
Yes, six into sixty-five zs nine and five over: and if the nine will 
come—and the farthings in eighty-seven pounds eleven and seven- 
pence three farthings—twice eighty-seven—twice seven is—-twice 
seven is—Good heaven, twice seven is—seven times two is—seven 
times two is seventy-two thousand two hundred and thirty-four times 
six inches from the earth to the moon—the sun—Ah, seven times two 
is fourteen—fourteen what? Am I to learn the alphabet over again ? 
—lIs it the same in Africa P—Ah—it is fire! God in heaven, I shall 
be burned to death—and nobody comes—not even Tom ”—— 

Suddenly the world spun round and round with her for a thousand 
years. 

“ It is plain enough,” said a man’s grave voice, half heard through 
the whirlwind as the world spun round and round. “ I have scores 
of such cases—I expect to see hundreds more, till you girls learn 
that she who will not play hard, neither shall she work hard. 
The brain happens to be part of the body, Miss Deane. Your 
sister has been mistaking it for part of her soul—and she has 
broken down.” 

“Do you mean—she is gone mad? Do you mean—Dr. 
Vaughan—do you mean,” whispered Annie’s voice in agony, “ she 
will die?” 

But the answer, if there was one, was drowned in the whirl. 





(To be concluded next month). 














TABLE TALK. 


BY SYLVANUS URBAN, GENTLEMAN. 


Miss Louisa CHARLOTTE FRAMPTON sends me the following 
Legend of Berlin Palace, opening with a characteristic anecdote of the 
famous author of German unity :—“ From a lady at the Palace of 
Berlin came a telegram to Prince Bismarck announcing that her femme 
de chambre had been seized with hysterics on the anniversary of the 
first victory gained by the Prussians over the French in the late war. 
On traversing the long gallery at the Palace at midnight the femme de 
chambre had heard the clattering high heels and the tapping walking- 
stick of the ‘ Little White Woman,’ whose appearance announces 
death or misfortune to royalty. The lady, who enjoyed the personal 
friendship of Prince Bismarck and was a woman of great intelligence, 
merely telegraphed to know how to keep the matter secret, so as to 
prevent idle gossip and hysterical emulation. The statesman’s answer 
was brief: ‘Make it public on the contrary ; at the same time let 
people know that your maid’s head has been shaved, and that she 
has had a shower bath and blisters, and bleeding, and Zt it be done.’ 
The lady having no choice but to follow the prescription, sent her 
attendant to the nearest asylum, and it was supposed that nothing 
more would be said about the ill-timed apparition at the Palace. The 
‘ Little White Woman’ has, however, appeared since then, in spite 
of Prince Bismarck’s method of treatment ; once in October, 1872, 
just before the death of Prince Albrecht; again in the spring of 1873, 
to announce the death of Prince Adalbert ; and the last time in 
October, 1873, when Queen Elizabeth of Prussia lay on her death 
bed. The Queen Dowager was not, however, a born Hohenzollern, 
and so for a while the visitation was supposed to forebode the death 
of the Emperor, who was ill at the time ; but his Majesty recovered. 
Here is the legend of the ‘ Little White Woman’ of Berlin Palace : 
A great many years ago lived a Hohenzollern princess, a widow 
with two children, who fell in love with a foreign prince, rich, hand- 
some, and brave. She sent him a proposition of marriage, but the 
brave and handsome prince declined her offer, explaining that ‘four 
eyes stood between him and acceptance.’ He referred to his aged 
parents, whom he did not wish to leave, but the princess understood 
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him to refer to the four eyes of her two children, and to his unwil- 
lingness to become a step-father. Whereupon she promptly suffocated 
the poor babes and wrote to her beloved that the obstacle 
was removed. The foreign prince, stricken with horror at the foul 
deed, made the wickedly infatuated lady understand her horrible 
blunder, and soon after he died with execration on his lips for the 
woman who had to such fell purpose loved him. The princess fell 
then into the deepest and bitterest remorse and died, and was buried 
under the old castle at Berlin. But not to rest quietly in her grave. 
At rare intervals she appears in white attire at midnight, carrying a 
heavy stick and gliding in ghostly fashion about the Palace ; and the 
apparition is a warning of the death of some member of the house 
of Hohenzollern.”. Among stories of ghostly visitants and death 
warnings this one is not remarkable, but it stands redeemed from 
ordinary competition by the likely incident of the great Chancellor’s 
specific for the vagaries of ghost-seeing at Court. 





A READER of last month’s paragraph on old dedications, referring 
to my remarks on ceremonial forms of expression, sends me a list of 
the more remarkable of those which have been in use among us and 
compares them with others which have never taken root in English. 
The latter are the most amusing because they are the less familiar. 
Here are a few specimens from the Courts of Diocletian and Con- 
stantine: “ Your Sincerity,” “ Your Gravity,” “Your Sublime and 
Wonderful Magnitude,” “Your Illustrious and Magnificent High- 
ness.” More curious still are ‘“‘Sebastocrator,” “ Panhypersebastos,” 
and ‘‘ Protosebastos,” the coinage of the pedant Alexius Comnenus. 
But since with perfect seriousness we can address a magistrate on the 
bench as “Your Worship,” and a County Court judge as “ Your 
Honour,” there is no reason why we should smile at the Chinaman 
who apostrophises his ruler as a near relative of the heavenly 
constellations. 





From Mr. R. H. Horne I have an interesting note expressive of 
his sympathy with Mr. Robert Buchanan’s letter of last month 
touching Walt Whitman, and asking me to read a short poem of his 
own which has been published in the volume of Mr. Horne’s works 
known as “Cosmo de’ Medici and other Poems.” I will add Mr. 
Horne’s lines to Mr. Buchanan’s sonnet which I printed last month, 
by way of further proof that the eccentric American poet has not 
been unappreciated by English singers. In the following lines, 
which were written, I believe, long ago, Mr. Horne symbolises Walt 
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Whitman by Niagara and, as he says, “‘an equally neglected genius,” 
William Blake, by a star :— 

A STAR OVER NIAGARA. 

BRIEF COLLOQUY OF TWO SPIRITS. 


BLAKE. 
More form, and less of catalogues, brave Walter. 
A cumulative rush of powers 
O’erwhelms design. Give to Art’s flowers 
A spirit more ethereal. 


WHITMAN, 
No defaulter 
Am I, pure Star !—but my waves boil to hear 
Echoes of sham psalms, o’er zesthetic tea, 
While pantomime shines foul round many an altar, 
And saintly-sensual courtships leer, 
Or half-born poets woo the fruitless tear, 
Lost to our nature’s cosmic energy. 
Siar, of rare beams! by thee 
All sons of Art should better learn to steer— 
Thou (living) man of men, incapable of fear ! 


BLAKE. 


Flow thine own way. Let the Great, Baby jeer, 
Or pass: the living truth it doth not see. 





A LIKE temptation besets the high tragic actor and the representa- 
tive of high comedy. It is as if all audiences implored the former 
to rant and the latter to make play in buffoonery. It is true that out- 
side the theatre—in the press and in society—ranting on the one side 
and buffoonery on the other are loudly enough condemned, and it is 
equally true no doubt that within the walls of the playhouse the judi- 
cious grieve at the one fault and the other. But the judicious do their 
grieving quietly while they look on at the performance ; the voice 
of society and of the critics may well be forgotten by the player who 
has before him an eager-minded audience ; and I think, therefore, 
we ought to regard the actor as in some sort a hero who has the 
courage to resist the temptation to secure the hearty round of 
applause which mmvariably greets the tearing of a passion to tatters, 
or the genuine happy outburst of laughter which comes forth 
from every part of the house at the introduction of a bit of mere 
nonsense. 


But there are heroes on the stage who are not spoiled by these 
temptations, though constantly beset by them. Let me give an 
instance. A few nights ago I was watching with keen interest 
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Mr. Hare’s elaborate and highly artistic study of Lord Kilclare in 
“A Quiet Rubber” at the Court Theatre. For the sake of those 
who have not seen the performance it is necessary to explain that 
Mr. Hare is a young man and the part he plays is that of a very aged 
and decrepit, but very active-minded and highly sensitive, Irish 
nobleman. The success of the impersonation is quite wonderful. 
Age has robbed the old man of all flexibility of muscle and all free 
action of the joints, and the blood has gone out of his long lean 
hands and left the fingers stiff and hard to manage. So, when he 
attempts to seat himself and when he rises, when he essays to grasp 
any object and when he is moved to give expression to his feelings 
under strong emotion, there is, of course, if you like to look at it in 
that way, an element of grotesqueness. But it is vexing to note 
how the audience—I am not speaking of the gallery, but of the 
spectators throughout the house—take this performance. They 
seem to me to persist in regarding Lord Kilclare as a low comedy 
character. Every little distortion of face or figure, every odd move- 
ment betokening the contest of pride and physical weakness, elicits 
a crack of laughter from stalls and boxes, from pit and gallery, until 
you wonder whether the bulk of the people have mistaken the piece 
for a pantomime and Lord Kilclare for pantaloon. I am glad to see 
folk happy around me, but I fear that art must suffer when a deli- 
cate, exquisite study like Mr. Hare’s Lord Kilclare is looked at from 
a point of view which renders it possible to go off into shouts of 
laughter. We are not usually so much amused when the respected 
aged lady of our respective households at home has to be assisted 
from the easy chair to her place at the dinner-table, or when grand- 
father has a difficulty in holding his cards at whist by reason of the 
stiffness of his fingers consequent upon Cefective circulation; and 
inasmuch as Lord Kilclare on the stage at Sloane Square is exactly 
what Lord Kilclare would be at home or in society, without a trait 
of exaggeration, and inasmuch as he is not really an absurd cha- 
racter, I cannot help thinking that the laughter is mainly due to 
what seems to me to be an unfortunate habit of looking for and 
insisting upon discovering an element of buffoonery in everything 
that presents itself in the guise of comedy. Happily the actor does 
not allow himself to be misled by the too superficial risibility of his 
audience. By the smallest possible effort, by the slightest relaxation 
of the artistic outlines of the study, by the faintest concession to the 
laughter-loving spirit that seems to move the house, he might set the 
theatre in a roar and convert Lord Kilclare into the most magni- 
ficent burlesque. But he is true to the high art which I am afraid 
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so many of his audience cannot see for laughing, and I hope that in 
time a little faithfulness in many of the higher class of comedians to 
the dictates of their own better judgment in the face of adverse 
temptation will teach good-humoured audiences the difference be- 
tween high comedy and burlesque, as already, I am fain to believe, 
the larger number of playgoers are learning the difference between 
high tragedy and melodrama..- 





A HARD reader, who delights in discovering parallel texts or passages 
in great authors suggestive of readings from distinguished writers of 
different nations or periods, sends me the following rendering from 
one of Calderon’s Spanish comedies, “ L’A]lcade de Zalamea,” of a 
father’s advice to his son on going to the wars, in many points 
resembling Polonius’s speech to Laertes :— 

Bé modest, because one is always well with much modesty, sustained by right. 
It is the mode of avoiding the mortifications which too much pride brings on. 
Modesty effaces the faults that one has and pride often makes those appear 
which one has not. Be thou honest, polite, and never miserly; it is with the 
hand to the hat and with money that one makes friends. All the gold of the 
Indies, all the riches that the sea swallows up are not worth the reputation of a 
man generally loved. Never speak evil of women. The vilest in appearance 
deserves always some regard from a man, since, after all, it is to them that we all 
owe birth. Do not fight without cause. When I see young men exercise them- 
selves with weapons, I say to myself, it is not that which they should learn. It 
is well that a man knows how to draw his sword with grace. It is necessary that 
he should know when he may draw it. If there were a master capable of giving 
such lessons it is into his hands that every one should trust his children. 


The aphoristic hint to make friends with “ the hand to the hat and 


with money” smacks of the proverb of Henri IV. :— 
Parole douce et main au bonnet ne coiite rien, et bon est. 


LooxkING again through portions of the late Dr. Bleek’s “ Brief 
Account of Bushman Folk Lore,” sent to me from Cape Town by 
Mrs. Lloyd and quoted in these pages last month, I find a passage 
relating to “ Bushman presentiments” which puts the case for pre- 
sentiments on a better footing, I think, than that which it occupies 
among civilised believers in this country. In summarising the 
Bushman creed with respect to presentiments, Dr. Bleek says :— 
‘They feel in their bodies that certain events are going to happen. 
There is a kind of beating of the flesh which tells them things, 
Those who are stupid do not understand these teachings ; they dis- 
obey them and get into trouble—such as being killed by a lion. The 
beatings tell those who understand them which way they are not to 
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go and which arrow they had better not use, and also warn them 
when many people are coming to the house on a waggon. They 
inform people which way they must go in order to find the person 
of whom they are in search.” There is something very definite in 
this form of presentiment. The vague sensation which somé of our 
countrymen and countrywomen interpret as a spiritual forewarning 
is, in the Bushman psychology, a “ beating of the flesh.” This may 
be a contracted conception of an emotion, but I perceive an element 
in it favourable to the Bushman type of mind. There is something 
Baconian in the reduction of an unseen and unheard spiritual admo. 
nition into a feeling in the body—a beating of the flesh; and the 
people who begin thus to analyse their feelings might go onward to 
psychological conclusions safer than any to be arrived at by those 
whose presentiments seem to them to be dictations from the world 
of spirits. Dr. Bleek’s investigation into the mental character of 
these aboriginal South African people has placed the Bushman on 
an interesting platform, and I trust that he takes too gloomy a view 
of the prospects of the race when he tells us that they are doomed 
to early extinction. 


A GENTLEMAN who, from his advanced age, is no doubt warranted 
in speaking of himself as one of the oldest surviving correspondents 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine, as “a humble brother member of the 
republic of letters” appeals to me to quote from an old country 
newspaper a paragraph touching the death of a valued friend and 
contemporary of his, Mr. John Temple Perceval. SyLvanus URBAN 
has long since ceased to compete with the daily newspapers in the 
presentation of obituary notices, but yet he feels reluctant to refuse 
the request of an aged correspondent to mention a fact which has 
an interest of its own; for this Mr. John Temple Perceval, who died 
only a few weeks ago, was the youngest son of that Mr. Perceval, 
Prime Minister of England, who was assassinated in the House of 
Commons sixty-four years ago. The unfortunate Prime Minister’s 
youngest son was, by the testimony of my correspondent, a man of 
culture, refinement, public spirit, and philanthropy, and at one 
period of his life devoted much time and energy to the exposure of 
the abuses of private lunatic asylums. The gentleman who favours 
me with this communication published a work called “The Coast of 
Sussex” in 1833, but his name had appeared among the con- 
tributors to the Gentleman’s Magazine as early as the year 1821. 
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THE ST. PANCRAS IRONWORK COMPANY 
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STABLES AND STAB! NGS. 


The advantages of Iron Mangers and other fittings for Stables are now so fuliy recognised, that it is difficult 
to find stables in which valuable animals are kept without them. The fittings of a stable should be of such a 
kind as to prevent the possibility of a vicious or restless horse injuring himself, and to conduce in the most 
perfect manner possible to cleanliness and health. Tue Sr. Pancras Ironwork Company has originated 
avastnumber of improvements in every detail of stable fittings, so that complete safety may be secured by 
adopting them. The Company’s inventions have been adopted by Her Majesty the Queen, H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales, and the other members of the Royal Family; by the Imperial and Royal Families of France, 
Seaeaey, italy; the Viceroy ot Egypt, and many other Princes; and by the leading members of the aristocracy 
of England. 

A ews variety of Stall, Loose Box, and Harness Room Fittings may be seen in the extensive new 
Showrooms at the St. Pancras Ironworks, within five minutes’ walk of the Midland, Great Northera, 
and Metropolitan Railway Stations at King’s Cross. 


Full Catalogue and Price List forwarded post free for 14 Stamps, y. 
STABLES AND STABLE FITTINGS, 


A Treatise on the best methods of constructing and fitting up Stables. Price 1s. 6d., or 
post free for 20 stamps. 


THE ST. PANCRAS IRONWORK CO., ST. PANCRAS ROAD, LONDON. N.W. 


A BEAUTIFUL SET OF TEETH. 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO. 











If you have never tried 


JOHN GOSNELi & CO’S 


CHERRY 
TOOTH 
PASTE, 


Do so at Once, 
And you will never use any 
Other PREPARATION 
FOR THE TEETH. 


If your Chemist or 
Perfumer does not 
keep it, ,you will 
greatly oblige by 
forwarding his name 

i= and address, with 

SS 18 Stamps, to 


essrs. JOHN GOSNELL & Co., 98, Upper Thames8t., London, 


AND YOU WILL RECEIVE PREPAID A POT BY RETURN OF POST, 


a PERFECT FREEDOM from PREMATURE DECAY, 
‘SSHNELIHA AAIT TUvVad * J° HLAAL pus 
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COUGHS,COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, FEVERS, 


AGUE, SPASMS, DIARRHGA, &c. 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


A FEW DOSES QUITE EFFECTUAL. 











CAUTION.—The extraordinary medical rts on the effica Chlorodyne render it of vital 
importance that the public Y~ - obtain genuine, which b bears. the words, “‘Dr. J. Cottis 
Browne's CuLoropyne” on the Government Stamp. 

Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Coztss Browne was undoubtedly the inventor ot 
Chlorodyne, that the whole — of the Defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue. 

Lord-Chancellor Selborne and Lord Justice James stated that the Defendant had made a deliberate 
misrepresentation of the decision of Vice-Chancellor Wood. 

Chemists throughout the land will confirm this decision, that Dr. J. C. Browne was the inventor 
of Chiorodyne. 





From W.C. Witxinson, Esq., F.R.C.S., Spalding. 
“ I consider it invaluable in phthisis and dic cough; the benefit is very marked indeed.” 


Y 


From Dr. B. J. Bourton & Co., Horncastle. 

“* We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne in our practice lately, and look u it as an 
excellent direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay pain oat irritation whatever 
organ, and from whatever cause. It induces a feeling of comfort and quietude not obtainable by any 
other remedy, and it a to possess this great advantage over all ies Sedatives, that it leaves no 
unpleasant after-effec 


SOLD IN BOTTLES, 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., AND 48. 6d., BY ALL CHEMISTS. 
Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, W.0. 














VERY LADY should ask for Binns’ Patent Alexandra Silk Diamond 
Trimming Cord. Very striking and pleasing to the eye. Equal in appearance 
to a string of pearls, rubies, or emeralds. The newest and most tasteful novelty 
of the present age. Rich, Lustrous, and Chaste. Used extensively by the leading 
Houses in Paris and London for trimming Dresses, Mantles, Jackets, Opera 
Cloaks, Bonnets, Hats, and also for all kinds of Embroidery and Fancy 
Work. Made in various sizes in all colours and combinations. Sold by all Drapers, 
Milliners, and at all Fancy Repositories. Manufactured solely by Binns’ Patent 
Endless Band Company, Limited, Oak Mills, Low Moor, near Bradford, Yorkshire 
who are also sole Patentees of The Patent Victoria Endless Window Blind 
Cord, made without knot, tie, or joining of any kind, and The Patent Albert 
Diamond Picture Cord. 


mS CHOICE PERFUMERY AND ELEGANT NOVELTIES. 


RIMMEL’S FRAGRANT PERFUMES, Star of India, Ihlang- 
Ihlang, White Rose, J Club, &c., from 2s. 6d. 

RIMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR, highly refreshing and salubrious, 
Is., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 

RIMMEL’S PURE WHITE GLYCERINE SOAP, 6d, and Is. 

S|, RIMMEL’S STIMULUS, to promote the growth of the Hair, 2s. 6d. 

 RIMMEL’S AQUADENTINE, to whiten the teeth and refresh the 

mouth, 2s. 6d. 

RIMMEL’S VELVETINE, a refined imperceptible Toilet Powder, 

- 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 

RIMMEL’S PHOTOCHROME, to restore grey hair to its original colour, 3s. 6d. 

RIMMEL’S FANCY CRACKERS, most original and amusing, from 2s. per dozen. 














EUGENE RIMMEL, Perfumer to H.R.H. the Princess of WaAtEs, 96, Strand ;/ 128, p Regent Steet ; 
24, Cornhill, London; 76, King’s Road, Brighton ; and 17, Boulevard des’ Italiens, 
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First Class Medals to Maw & Co., Exhibition of 1862; Dublin, 1865; and Oporto. 


IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED AND ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS. 





Combining a highly decorative and econo- 
mical substitute tor ordinary floors and their 
perishable coverings. MAW & CO.’S pat- 
tern-book, the work of the first designers of 
the day, forwarded, together with special 
designs and estimates for every kind of floor 
and wall tiling. 

Specimens may be seen also at MAW & 
CO.’S Manchester Agent, WILLIAM 
DALE, 50, John Dalton Street ; and Lon- 
don Agents, W. B. SIMPSON & SONS, 
456, West Strand. 

Liverpool Agents, JOHN POWELL & 
CO., 10, St. George’s Crescent. 


BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY. 





DR. ROBERTS’ 


POOR MAN’S FRIEND! 


Is confidently recommended to the 

Public as an unfailing remedy for WOUNDS 

of every description, Burns, Scalds, Chilblains, 

Scorbutic Eruptions, Sore and Inflamed Eyes, &c. 

Sold in Pots, rs. 1}d., 2s. od., r13., and 22s. 
ALSO HIS 


PILULA ANTISCROPHULA, 


R ALTERATIVE PILLS, 

For Scrophula, Leprosy, and all Skin Diseases 

Proved by Sixty Years’ experience to be one 
of the best Alterative Medicines ever offered to 
the Public. They may be taken at all times, 
without confinement or change of diet. Sold in 
boxes, 1s. 1$d., 2s. od., 4s. 6d., r1s., and 22s. each. 

Sold wholesale by the Proprietors, BEACH & 
BARNICOTT, Bridport, and retail by all re- 
spectable Meditine Vendors. 


Established more than Half a Century, 


RICHARD MATHEWS & CoWrr., 


OLD WHISKEY 
AND LIQUEUR BRANDY MERCHANTS, 


92, ALBANY : TREET, 
REGEN‘’S PARL, LONDON, 
Having went ingniries from Members of 

the Carlton Club to know it they can be supplied 
with WHISKEY the same as supplied to the 
Club, they beg most respectfully to inform them 
that they will feel much honoured by receiving 
their commands for any quantity (not less than 
two gallons). R.M.& Co. have for many years 
past been accumulating large stocks of Brandy 
and Whiskey in bond, and are now in position to 
offer them at the following ages and prices for 





cash : 
Finest Champagne Brandy 2oyrs.old, 548. per gall. 
I 2s. 


” ” ” 4 » 4 ” 


” ” ” 10 ” 36s. ” 

” ” ” 7 » 3OS- = 59 

” ” ” 4 ” 278. ” 

” ” ” 3 ” 248. ” 

” ” ” 2 ” 21s. ” 

” a Brown 10 ,, 908...» 
Scotch Whiskey ............ ~_* 22s. 6d. ,, 

(Same as supplied to the Carlton Club.) 

” ” ” 8 ” ~ P ” 

” ” ” ? 15s. 
Irish Whiskey Gohan ) * ” . 
Jameson and Sons) } ae -s 


” ” 2 ” 21s. ” 
Gin (Tanqueray and Sons) ndlabedpeine -m. -« 
Samples forwarded on Application. 
N.B.—The Scotch Whiskey is a blend {of the 
finest Glenlivat, Islay, and Cambeltown, and has 
bonded in old Madeira pipes and Sherry 
butts. It is therefore a pale straw colour and 
very mellow. 


{A FAMILY TREASURE. 












HAIR WASH 
ts made by 
BUTLER’S 


Wycombe, for 6 stamps & address. 
Se Beware of spurious imitations. 
H. MULLINER, 
Coachbutlder, 
NORTHAMPTON, 


Begs to state that the old Carriage Works— 
establis 1760—are still carried on, and ‘that 
no efforts will be spared to maintain the well 
known reputation for style, materials, and;work- 
manship. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FORWARDED AS USUAL. 
Customers waited on. 
An unusually large selection of CARRIAGES 
IN STOCK, many good Secondhand ones very 
Cheap. 


Aneio-Dutcu OysteR ComPANY 


OFrFIce AND Deport :— 


44, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


DrrEcrTors. 
Count A. V. Ranpwyck, 16 Canal, The Hague, 
Holland. 
Mr. J. D. StraAtTTON, 13 and 14, James Strect, 
event Garden, London. . 








The Directors of this Companybeg to announce 
that they are now prepared to supply, in fine 
condition, Real Dutch Native Oysters, trom B 
owned and cultivated by themselves. As th 
sell only for cash, all orders must be accompanie 
by a remittance. Attention to this will ensure 
: Abas, A toh 


P 2 y Order, 
H. R. TARRANT, Manager. 


PRICES—1s. 6d. per Dozen in Packages or Opened. 
Barrels, 6s, 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 12s. 6d. each. 
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CAUTION |—HY. ‘ARCHER & 00.’S 
REGISTERED 


GOLDEN PACKET TOBACCOS,— 


It having come to our knowledge that 
the mode adopted by us of packing our 
Golden Tobaccos is being closely imitated, 
we hereby caution the Trade and the 
Public when purchasing our Tobaccos to 
see that the 


Label on each Packet bears our 
Name and Trade Mark. 





WHOLESALE ONLY OF 


HY. ARCHER & CO., 


Manufacturers, 170 & 172, BOROUGH, S.E. 
AND RETAIL THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 
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THE EXAMINER: 


An Independent Weekly Review of Politics, Literature, Science, 
and Art. 


(BSTABLISHED 1808.) 





28 PAGES, PRICE 8p.; PER POST, 84p.; ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, lbs. 





“The main objects of Tus EXAMINER newspaper,” said Leich Hunt of the work which he and his 
brother Joun Hunt commenced in 1808, ‘‘ were to assist in producing reform in Parliament, liberality 
of opinion in general, especially freedom from superstition, and a fusion of literary tastes into all 
subjects whatever.” Great advances have been made in political, social, and literary progress during 
the sixt Sang) a which the lifetime of Tus Examiner already covers, and many good reforms, in 
which Leicn Hunt, AtBAny Fonsiangues, Joun Stuart Mitt, and their associates were pioneers, 
have been achieved ; but these reforms have only prepared the way for others yet to be effected. Tue 
EXAMINER, in accordance with its original principles and traditions, attempts to do as much 
useful service to the cause of progress now as it has done in former years. It strives honestly and 
heartily to aid its readers in forming sound opinions concerning the important events of the 
day, and in drawing therefrom such conclusions as may promote wise thought and fearless action 
towards the removal of errors and abuses from which the world still suffers, and towards the 
development of views that are necessary to the increased well-being of all classes of socie Y. 

As many independent thinkers give expression to their opinions in the pages of THE EXAMINER, 
and none of them claim to be infallible, no attempt is made to obtain complete agreement in 
the views put forward ; but in the fundamental principles which prompt them there is no variation. 





“THE EXAMINER” IS PUBLISHED ON SATURDAYS, IN TIME FOR THE 
EARLY MORNING MAILS. 


London: E. DA L L re) w, 186, Strand. 
AND OF ALL NEWSVENDORS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


GAS STOVES 
HEATING & COOKING. 


ween or roe 


The most cheerful and effective, 
also the best GAS BOILERS for 
Heating BATHS, CONSERVA- 
TORIES, &c., at 





T. H. PHILLIPS’S, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


FEATHERSTONE BUILDINGS, HOLBORN, 
LONDON. 
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IMPERIAL FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, and 16, PALL MALL, LOMDOR. 
InsTITUTED 1803. Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and invested, £700,000. 
The distinguishing characteristics of this Company are :— 

Moderate Rates; Undoubted Security; Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 


Every Information and Forms of Proposal can be es from the Offices of the Company, or at 
any of its Agencies throughout the Kingdom. . COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 








— 
POS 





~~~ v 





JOSEPH _GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Every Packet bears the fac-simile eas A pe 
Signature, - 


CREENSILL’S FAR-FAMED MONA BOUQUET. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
































The increasing popularity of this exquisite Perfume ts a proof of its excellence and superior qualities 


T. S. GREENSILL, 78, Strand Street, Douglas, Isle of Man. 
Bona-fide Proprietor and Maker, 





AGENTS.—Lonpon: J. Sanger and Son; S. Maw, Son, and Thompson; Wm. Edwards; 
F. Newbery and Sons; Wm. Mather; Barcla and ‘Sons ; Whittaker and Grossmith. LiverPoor: 
Evans, Sons and Co.; ‘Clay, Ded, and Case; R. Sumner and Co.; Raimes and Co. MANCHESTER: 
J. Woolley Lynch and Bateman; Jewsbu and Brown. Epinsurou: Duncan and ¥) 
ng and Barker. Dupin: M‘ Master, Hodgson and Co. York: Sutcliffe and Headley ; Clark, 
Bleasdale and Co. Tuirsk: Wm. Foggitt. Brisro.: Ferris andCo. Lrzps: Goodall, Backhouse 
and Co. BirmincHam: Jno. Churchill. and Son. 


Introduced in 1852.) TRADE MARK—TOWER OF REFUGE. [Registered 








Relief from Cough in Ten Minutes. SHOOTING BOOTS. 


HAYMAN’S W. SPARKES HALL & CO, 


Can confidently recommend their 
BALSAM OF HOREHOUND. Porpoise Hide Shooting Boots, 


For Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, and all dis- ] Which bein made of the finest selected Skins 
orders of the Chest and Lungs. It promotes ex- | and best Workmanship, will be found not only 
pectoration, abates fever, and allays the Cough. durable, but of great comfort to the wearer. 
Agreeable to the palate, it is administered with | The advantage of Porpoise Leather is that it 
ease and safety to hildren, as well as Adults. It never gets hard after being wet. 
will be found to give instantaneous relief, and if 
persevered in it will scarcely ever fail to effect a 
arapid cure. It HAS A MOST PLEASANT TASTE. 


In tHe Nursery it is invaluable, as children ‘ tmakers to 
are fond of it, and take it eagerly. ‘Immediately W. Sparkes Hall & Co » Bes 


it is taken coughing ceases, restlessness is gone, H.R.1. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

and refreshing sleep ensues. No laty who has H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 

ee tried it would ever afterwards be without it. i. a PRINCE att a OF GERMANY. 
sepeeee only by A. HAYMAN, Chemist, Neath; THE MARQUIS OF LORNE, &c. 

sold in bottles, at 1s. 1$d. and 2s. od. each by all 


respectable chemists in the United Kingdom. 310, REGENT STREET, LONDON, A 











— a a” 
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ABSOLUTE SECURITY AGAINST FIRE AND BURGLARY. 


THE SICKER 


DOUBLE-GRIP BOLT SAFES, 
STRONG ROOMS, &c., 


Intersected with ApAMANTINE SregL, which § 


NO DRILL OR POWER CAN PENETRATE. 

And fitted with the unpickable Duplex Locks. 
THE ONLY SAFE WHICH CANNOT 
BE OPENED WITHOUT THE KEY. 

Used in the International Exhibitions and 
leading Banking, Bullion, Precious Stone and fy 
joumiary Establishments throughout the 

<ingdom. 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
THE SICKER SAFE AND STRONG ROOM 
COMPANY, Limited. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
London Depot :—37, QUEEN ST., CANNON ST., E.C. 











WARRANTED FREE From LEAD & POISONOUS INGREDIENTS 





Lineham’s (Registered World’ s) Hair Dressing Balsam, 1/6 & 3/- 
Lineham’s British Excelsior Grey Hair Regenerator at 2/6. 
(Professor Attfield’s, F.R.C.8,, Report on every Bottle.) 
Lineham’s Instantaneous Grey Whisker and Hair Dye, 2/6. 
MAY BE OBTAINED THROUGH ANY CHEMIST OR PERFUMER. 





(pom GOLD JEWELLERY 
is the only perfect substitute for 18-carat 
gold. The Figare says it is “‘ One of the most 
unique discoveries of the age, and so closely 
resembles the finest 18-carat gold as to practi- 
oe defy distinction.” The Court Fournal says 
bains, bracelets, and lockets of the material 
are in appearance “equal to gold, and wear as 
well.” The Feweller says “The beauty of an 
article of jewellery is almost the best proof that 
it has been manufactured by C, C. Rowe, and is 
what is called ‘ Oroide Gold,’ an imitation which 
with but few exceptions, excels i its prototype, and 
at a twentieth of the cost.” 
Opinions of i. press and price lists are sent 


post free to y address, on HE Brom to 
Cc. ROWE" rf the sole d Brompton 
Road, South Kensington, Lon 









PACE WOODCOCK 
WIND PILLS 


GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 
GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 
GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE. 





ALL COMPLAINTS 
Grordered state of the STOMACH, STLAIETS chien fm 0 





They are Sold ay all Tw-r ~ Vendors, in boxes at Is. id., 
‘2s. 9d. see de. SE. or should any difficulty occur, 
33, or 54 yo according to size, to PAGE 


close 14, 
D. WOODCOCK, Lincoln ‘House, St. Faith's, Norwich 
(armaty of Lincoln), and they x Y gt. ~F- 


Part XIV. now Ready, price 2s. 6d., 
TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


LONDON: 
A PILGRIMAGE. 
By Gustave Doré and Blanchard Jerrold. 








LLOYD’S INSTANT CURE, 


The National Remedy for 


TOOTHACHE. 


ts. 14d. and 2s. od. per Case, of all Chemists 
or free for 14 or 33 stamps from the Inventor, 


H-. LLOYD, Totnes. 


ARIEL BICYCLE. 


HE lightest, strongest, safest, swiftest, aot, 
best d, and most el 

Bicycle made.—Full particulars free on a} 

tion to Haynes & Jerreris (Sole ee 5 ll 

of Smith & Starley’s Patent Bicycle and Lever 

Tension Wheels), ‘el Works, Coventry. 


SIR J. PAXTON’S HOTHOUSES 
FOR THE MILLION. 


LLUSTRATED Price List free. Conserva- 
tories, &c., built to architect's plans, or designs 
ared and estimates iven to rough sketches, 
sizes required. eating apparatus fixed 
wh sie —HEREMAN & Morton, 14, Tichborne 
Street, Regent Quadrant, London,~ W.—A 
Pamphlet, with illustrations, post free. d 
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THEWINDOWBLINDQ)FTHEPERIOD 


IS THE ONLY VENETIAN POSSESSING SOUND SERVICEABLE QUALITIES,!T IS 


Licht“1xes inNHaurTHEUsuatSpace ELEGANT 


INAPPEARANCE, & IS A MOST DESIRABLE ACQUISITION TO THE PALACE 
AND MAN SION.ASAMPLE LATH & PRICE LIST SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 
CANADA WORKS, BIRMINGHAM 4 2 SWELL ST FINSBURY SQuARE LONDON 

THE BEST HOUSE FOR WIRE BLINDS & SUN SHADES OF EVERY KIND 











“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


WORLD FAMED 











is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of 
all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvel- 
fous. Thousands of Testimoniats from all parts. In bottles, 
2s. 6d. each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s. 
each, of all Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 
stamps, by the Proprietor, 


F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, @ 


APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN, 
London Depot, 150, Oxford Street. 





Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c., Everywhere. 





al . MAKE NO MISTAKE, DEAR GEORGE! 
USE ONLY THE You cannot do better than read carefully, 


GLENFIELD tHE MAGIC MIRROR THE 


MARVEL OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
S a é A i C lH IMMEDIATELY. IT CONCERNS EVERYBODY. 
“ Sent free to any address for 6 stamps. 


“MAGIC MIRROR” Offices, Sheffield. 
The Queen's Laundress uses no other. 24,000 sold in Seven Months. ESTABLISHED 1830. 








BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL 





BAKING POWDER. 


~ Has been awarded THREE GOLD MEDALS for its superiority over all others. 
Makes Delicious Bread, Plum-Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, Light, Sweet, and Digestible. 
Sold everywhere in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. packets ; ‘and 6d., 18., 28. 6d., and 5s. boxes. 


HOLLOWAY'S PILLS apeiron 


OF MODERN TIMES. 


These Famous and Unrivalled Pills PURIFY THE BLOOD, act most 
powerfully, yet soothingly, on the LIVER and STOMACH, giving TONE, 
ENERGY, and VIGOUR to these great MAIN SPRINGS of LIFE. Are 
wonderfully efficacious in all ailments incidental to Females, Young or 
Old, and as a Family Medicine, they should be in every household. 


























er 


onm, 1an f. 2 
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—T-y Ty VS _— BY THE USE OF WHICH 
AELETONS.. VECETARN DURING THE LAST FORTY YEARS 


MANY 


THOUSANDS OF CURES 


[ey ~=Have been effected; numbers of which cases had been 
pronounced INCURABLE! 

The numerous well authenticated Testimonials in disorders of the HEAD, CHEST, BOWELS 
LIVER, and KIDNEYS; also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, and all SKIN ‘DISEASES, 
are sufficient to prove the ‘great value of this most useful Family Medicine, it being 


A DIRECT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD 


and other fluids of the human body. 

Many persons have found them of great service both in preventing and relieving SEA SICKNESS, 
and in warm climates the = Age beneficial in all Bilious Complaints. 

Sold in boxes, price 7d. s. 14d., and 2s. od., by G. WHELPTON & Son, 3, Crane Court, Fleet 
Street, London, and by a | Chemists and Medicine Vendors at ho:ne and abro. s Sent free by post in 
the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 


PURE AERATED WATERS. 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS. 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS. 


Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia, and for GOUT, 
REGISTERED. Lithia and Potass. 

CORES BRANDED “R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” and every label bears their trade mark. 

Sold everywhere, and Wholesale of 


R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN, NORTH WALES. 
LONDON AGENTS :—W. BEST & SONS, Henrietta Street, CAvenpDISH SQUARE. 


WORKS BY THE REV, GEORGE BARTLE, D.D., D.C.L,, 


PRINCIPAL OF FRESHFIELD COLLEGE, FORMBY, SOUTHPORT. 




















HADES: or, The State and Abode of the Dead. 
Fifth Edition, 5s. 
“ A book of profound and thrilling interest.” —Christian Age. 


_ An EXPOSITION OF THE CHURCH CATECHISM, 


WITH BIBLICAL REFERENCES, EXPLANATORY NOTES, AND 300 EXAMINATION 
QuEsTIONS. Sixth Edition, 1s. 6d. 


“‘ We know of no work of equal merit.”—Derby Mercury. 


A COMPLETE SYNOPSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, 


BEING THE BEST, FULLEST, AND MOST ACCURATE STUDENT’S HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND EVER PUBLISHED. Tenth Edition, 3s. 6d, 


**No pupil should be without this work.”— Oxford University Herald. 


THE EDUCATION OF YOUTH, 
oR How TO TEST THE MERITS OF A SCHOOL. 6d. 
“Invaluable to parents and guardians.” —Civil Service Gazette. 





.Lonpon : LONGMANS & CO., 39, PATERNOsTER Row. 

















}--- CADBURY’S.__ | 
COCOA ESSENCE | 


GUARANTEED PURE AND SOLUBLE. 
The reason why so many are unable to take ie Se ee 
mixed with Starch, under the plea of rend them soluble ; while really 
ome Fhis may be detected, for if Cocos hich bn the sop 
addition of starch. CADBURY’ Spy = genuine; it is therefore 
Eins haope f of these Cocoas, ante 


ee es eee MEXICAN AN CHOCOLATE 


Guaranteed Fine Cocoa and White Sugar only. 





KNITTED ROUGH TOWELS. 


IMITATIONS ARE OFTEN OFFERED, BUT 
EACH OF THESE PATENT TOWELS HAS A TAPE LABEL 


WITH THE NAME OF THE FIRM, 


J. & J. CASH, 


WOVEN UPON IT, AND 
NONE ARSE GENUINE WITHOUT. 


“ONE MILLION STERLING: 
COMPEN: SATION 


DEATH AND ie 





ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


Briltoay Pussenger’s Assurance Goma. | 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman... * 
Paid up Capital and Reserve Fund, £1 80,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £200,000.  ~ 
BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE YEARS’ STANDING. 











Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 


64, CORNHILL, & 10, ‘REGENT ST., LONDON. 
c WILLIAM J, VIAN, Seoretary. 








